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INTRODUCTION. 



In considering the prevalence of distress among 
mankind, little reflection is required for arriving 
at the fact that the evil is not attributable in its 
full extent, either to the natural inequality of men 
at birth, or to the increase and force that inequality- 
may have acquired by development of the faculties 
and legitimate circumstances occurring in a state 
of society ; and it becomes evident that it is still 
less the consequence of any vice inherent to the 
nature of the sufferers, which can be no worse than 
that of others, or the effect of failure in natural 
supplies, which at the utmost would only be partial 
and local in any case. The instances of gross 
imperfection or bad fortune from such circum- 
stances, would not account for more than excep- 
tional destitution, to be easily relieved by voluntary 
aid. But the severity of the evil is exemplified 
by a worse condition — that of a multitude around 
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VI INTRODUCTION. 

US in want of the necessaries of life, among whom 
one million of souls, permanently starved out of 
their homes, have no alternative to save their lives, 
but to accept relief through taxation of the com- 
munity. This state of things presents a shameful 
anomaly, when looked at by the side of the vast 
spontaneous produce of nature, far exceeding 
man's general requirements, or when contrasted 
with the circumstances of the few here and there 
in possession of all the power and the soil, who 
are surfeited with superfluity, and points to 
wrongs elsewhere. 

We have been at all times reminded that sin- 
fulness and error are the characteristic of mankind, 
and there can be no doubt that among these failings 
there is one, which, arising from the instinct that 
causes each to seek his Subsistence, leads him to 
appropriate more than he requires ; and there is 
also ever the mistake made of constantly setting 
aside the dictates of our proper judgment, which 
prompts us not only to refrain, but to restrain 
others from committing such an offence ; and it 
becomes very much a question whether these faults 
of commission and omission are not at the bottom 
of the wrongs we have alluded to, that is to say, 
whether the wrongs do not arise from a predatory 
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disposition on the part of many, and the neglect 
in their collective capacity of one and all to protect 
themselves against it. The supposition almost 
implied in this question, that such is the case, 
would certainly, if true, appear a very simple solu- 
tion of a great social problem. But to be of any 
practical use it is evident that explanation is 
required, showing distinctly the manner in which 
both fault and error must have operated; and it 
is the object of this work to bring forth such infor- 
mation as it is assumed may afford it. 
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ON LAND CONCENTRATION 

AND IRRESPONSIBILITY OF 

POLITICAL POWER. 

CHAPTER I. 

The agencies and spontaneous produce of nature — Man in his 
relation thereto. 

We read of Galileo's confirmation of the dis- 
coveries by Copernicus of the motion of the earth 
and planets, of Kepler's revelations of the elliptic 
form of the planetary orbits, and of the laws of 
gravitation laid down by Sir Isaac Newton, giving 
evidence of the elevations of the human mind to 
the greatest heights, in exploring the course of 
physical objects. But the most prominent maxim 
or fact pretended to be laid down as result of the 
various inquiries which have been made upon 
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the subject before us is, that the distress is simply 
inevitable, owing to the natural inequality in 
men's abilities, the law of demand and supply, 
the trenching of population upon subsistence, the 
dependency of labour upon capital, and the un- 
controllable nature of the wage fund — all stated 
to be economic laws which are inexorable ; and 
this conclusion is endeavoured to be confirmed by 
the aid of figures, and even of geometry, applied 
to compare population with produce and the 
earth's surface, which in many cases cannot 
endure even a quarter of an hour's criticism ; for 
figures may serve to arrive at the laws of the 
weights of bodies, and of their motions ; but they 
cannot show the effects of the contending forces 
of man's wants, will, powers, and passions, which 
must have had considerably and most to do with 
his condition. 

An error seems to have been committed in 
adopting these processes of the exact sciences for 
proving the conclusion, and it has originated under 
the notion that fixed laws must govern man's 
condition, in very much the same way as other 
fixed laws control the course of the planets. 

In fact, the wants of mankind for subsistence, 
which can be satisfied only by the supplies pro- 
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vided so evidently for them by nature ; the abso- 
lute claim of mankind, from these circumstances, 
to the supplies ; the mutual dependence of its 
members for the better utilizing of their resources, 
and their tendency, each for himself, to appropriate 
as much as possible, constitute circumstances which 
cause the operation of all laws connected with 
man's condition to be, on the contrary, most un- 
certain ; and these have been overlooked. Con- 
flict is ever going on between the members acting 
more or less in a private interest, and the com- 
munity who are guided in their pursuits by a 
common object in their general wants ; and the 
strife prescribes the necessity of popular combi- 
nation, by laws and institutions, for effectually 
securing that object, and curbing any power of 
interference with it. 

There appears little reason to doubt that inter- 
ference, through the evil passions, with the general 
wants of the human race, by means of undue power, 
and the absence of efficient collective control over 
such an abuse, have been a main cause of the 
gross inequalities and distress in question, and 
that it is essential in the general interest, for the 
people to look to perfecting their social combina- 
tions, having regard to the economic laws that are 
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known to affect their condition, rather than to 
the simple working of those laws, which latter 
course would be little better than leaving matters 
to themselves, and allowing, in many cases, the 
abuse itself to develop, to the prejudice of all 
economic working. 

The causes of the painful privations endured by 
so many among mankind are the same in the main 
throughout the world ; but they work at times and 
in localities in different ways and different degrees 
of intensity, according to the circumstances in 
which their people are placed. Although it is 
proposed in these pages to keep in view their 
general influence upon humanity, it is intended 
more especially to consider their rise and effect 
upon the population of this country, which is the 
most particularly affected. 

But an inquiry is necessary into the rights and 
obligations of mankind, arising out of their wants, 
before any views can be stated upon the whole 
subject that would be comprehensible ; and it will 
be indispensable for our purpose, before looking 
further into the tendencies and powers conflicting 
with those wants, to clear up by all means the 
origin of the vast resources at man's disposal, and 
by which he lives, and their apparent intention. 
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This will involve a study of the agencies through 
which all the produce of the world is grown and 
utilized, and a further study of the natural principles 
upon which that produce should be distributed, 
having regard to the claims and rights arising from 
the nature of those agencies respectively, and from 
the general human wants which constitute their 
chief purpose, having regard also to the relations 
of the members of the human race one to the 
other. 

By means of an investigation conducted upon 
these lines we should be in a position to form a 
judgment of the cases in which the natural prin- 
ciples of distribution referred to have been deviated 
from, and misappropriations have occurred which 
may have led to the distress. But our inquiry 
will not be then concluded, for the sustenance man 
requires and depends upon will be insufficient or 
ample according to the stimulants that may be 
applied to make his resources productive ; and a 
most important problem arises thereon, in connec- 
tion with our subject, viz., what are the proper 
means of stimulating productiveness ; and whether 
the principles of distribution, and the claims which 
appear to arise naturally out of the wants of man- 
kind, would or would not in their application hinder 
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that result? Meanwhile, it must be clear that 
the knowledge of a certain process adapted for 
promoting productiveness would not fulfil its object 
if the knowledge did not include the information 
necessary for enabling the produce to be fairly 
available for the general benefit. For increased 
productiveness, obtained in the interest of a section 
only, might to some extent be relentlessly created, 
and a hardship to the remainder of mankind, the 
latter getting little or nothing by it; or it might be 
otherwise. Therefore the proper means for pro- 
moting increased productiveness, and discovering 
when and where that productiveness is, or is not, 
for the general advantage, should be made our next 
study. 

It is in many instances alleged that the develop- 
ment of the resources of the world is not carried 
out to its proper and full extent when they are 
distributed among mankind according to the 
natural rights referred to ; and as this statement 
appears to us to contain the error through which 
much of the gross and unnatural inequality of 
condition that exists among men is upheld, and 
the converse statement seems to be the true one — 
that is to say, that distribution carried out by 
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society, under guidance of those natural rights, 
would be the most fruitful — it will be necessary 
not only to go into the nature of those rights, 
but into the extent and the mode in which they 
might be best observed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Combination of labour with the natural agencies and produce in 
forming wealth — The foundation of private property. 

Let us now consider the agencies through which 
all produce grows and becomes utilized, and by 
both those means forms wealth. 

God is the primary cause of all things ; He is 
lavish in His gifts to mankind through the pro- 
ductive powers of nature. The land with their 
sole aid brings forth, as by a magic spell, ever- 
recurring crops of grass and corn, which are to be 
seen waving in the valleys, hills, and plains, covering 
nearly the whole of the earth's surface. Forests 
grow up and shelter other extensive parts by the 
same power, and the ocean and other waters simi- 
larly yield a mass of vegetation hidden from our 
sight. This vegetable life is ever growing with seed, 
and decaying, through the seed reproducing and 
multiplying itself for the maintenance and support 
of a higher animal life which abounds in the midst 
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of it. In the bosom of the earth are also minerals, 
containing properties which are a mystery to man ; 
and the air combining with the earth and water 
produces everywhere further stupendous results 
that it would baffle human efforts to explain. We 
witness some of them in the furnaces belching 
forth flames, giving a glow that can be seen miles 
afar ; in the stream turned off into the mill-race, 
making the huge wheel of the mill unceasingly 
revolve ; and in the steam engine working night 
and day to clear the. foul air from the coal pits 
or to set in motion a vast machinery. These are 
all manifestations of nature's powers ; and when 
man combines his labour with nature he is repaid 
a hundredfold. By the combination he first of all 
obtains the vast products of nature's spontaneous 
growth, which, through labour of the easiest kind, 
he has simply to gather in order to utilize — such 
as the grass of the fields, and the timber of the 
forest. Later on, the seed of wheat which he puts 
in furrows will grow up into the cornfield, the grass 
seed he sows will form the meadow, the acorn he 
deposits in the ground will become the oak ; and 
through this simple contrivance there will arise, 
without further action on his part, fresh powers, 
heaping up production in every direction. 
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In fact, all produce, whether we call it wealth 
or by any other name, is an effect of the natural 
agencies which are manifested not only in the 
existence of the original substance, but in the ever- 
varying forms given to it without other aid, by 
means of their inherent powers of growth ; and the 
natural fruits and contents of the earth bear 
evidence of the fact in the unceasing trans- 
formation they undergo. We see it in the develop- 
ment of the seed committed to the earth, growing 
into a plant first, which brings forth buds to 
become flowers, and turn into fruit in time, and 
finally decays in shedding seed the same as that 
which it sprang from. We see it also in the growth 
and multiplication of the human and animal races, 
and in the endless kinds of effects of the various 
combinations of substances, which are all to be 
ascribed exclusively to properties in those sub- 
stances. 

It is to be noted also that the natural agencies 
are a sign of only one of the infinite powers of 
God, and that they give evidence in the general 
creation and its design of His Omnipotence and 
Unity. 

Man is merely a creation of nature, and co- 
operates with it in turning its produce into use 
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by labour, which is an exercise of the intellectual 
and motive powers within and inherent to him, 
under the guidance of his will — a power also ; the 
one force generating ideas and design, the others 
carrying these out by such physical action as he 
is capable of 

Labour, when it is applied to another object, 
may be more expressly defined as the personal act 
of man, by which he communicates to, and em- 
bodies in, the object a certain part of the forces 
within him ; and it forms the foundation of all 
property estate or lien in an object, and of all 
right to transfer it ; the act of transfer being a 
final act of force in the will, by which the object 
becomes severed from its owner ; but in reality, 
the transfer can only take effect provided it is 
made over to one living. This agency is of all 
importance to man; for though it can bear no 
comparison with the powers of nature, those powers 
would be of no use to him unless he co-operated 
with them. The effects of labour upon those who 
supply it are often painful, according to the degree 
in which it is bestowed, and to the dangers attend- 
ing it. For an illustration, consider the worker in 
the coal-pits. Some do not see daylight during 
the winter. Their occupation is unearthly ; they 
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go down the pit in that season before the sun rises, 
and come out after it has set. Besides the inflic- 
tions of toil, they have the anxiety of risks of 
explosions at all times, liable to desolate their 
homes. Think also of the workers at the forges, 
furnaces, and mills ; of the children at factories. 
Think of the haggard looks of sempstresses over 
their work; of the toil of the brain; — they all 
bespeak exhaustion as the result of labour. 

We will call, hereafter, the divine agency by the 
name of nature, or natural powers, and those words 
will include the land. The human agency, which 
in the utilization of produce combines with nature, 
will be called labour. 

Whatever may be the course of nature under 
the direction of man, her powers existing irrespec- 
tive of him, and being intended for the general 
support of all life, as a gift from providence for 
that purpose, can belong to no one ; yet they come 
under a general claim, and are therefore inalien- 
able ; and any occupancy, possession, estate, or 
property created by labour, in the land wherein 
the natural agencies reside, or allowed by social 
arrangement, can carry with it no right of absolute 
holding ; the holding of it can only be subject to 
the general rights in respect of the natural agencies 
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or any other rights in it justly acquired, of which 
we shall have to speak later. 

The land is distinct from its annual or periodi- 
cal produce. The former, composed of primitive 
elements, has a permanent existence; the latter, 
constituting its growth, is perishable. The land and 
the natural elements in it represent the main stock 
whence all proceeds. The produce is a minor 
stock, and only continuous in existence by the 
seed, which is the germ of reproduction that it 
possesses within itself. Human labour may aid 
natural growth or production by disposition and 
combination of the original substance, or by the 
same applied to the produce itself But there 
is really no growth or absolute produce arising 
from labour. The most it can effect is to give 
scope, by disposition of the natural substances, to 
the action of the properties, which we have seen 
lie exclusively in them. Still the necessity of the 
produce for man's subsistence marks it as intended 
for his personal absolute appropriation, and therein 
lies the foundation of all his rights of absolute 
private ownership in produce, provided it is by his 
labour the produce has been utilized, and he satis- 
fies all general and other rights in the land from 
which it may have been derived. Indeed, the most 
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important part of labour seems to be in these 
grounds it gives for the appropriation, Hmited or 
absolute, of the object it is applied to. 

Produce, after it has been fashioned, utilized, and 
appropriated through labour, may be either im- 
mediately consumed, or stored by its owner, for 
the purpose of reproduction ; and when it is used in 
the last-mentioned way, the reproduction is again 
brought about by a combination of the forces of 
nature and of man's labour. It is here well to note 
that the forces of nature in the object reproduced 
are evidently the absolute property of the owner of 
the object, after he has satisfied the rights to the 
land used for its production ; and as the forces 
residing in the object may give periodical results, 
he will naturally have a right also periodically to a 
share of those results, in consideration of the labour 
originally put in it, leaving the residue of results 
to the labour actually exercised in obtaining them. 
And whether the actual division is fair or not will 
be hereafter looked into. 

It is important that these remarks as to the 
productive forces of nature and the effect of their 
being turned to use by the co-operation therewith 
of labour should be thoroughly understood, for a 
correct apprehension of what will follow. They 
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amount to this : that all substance and growth are 
of nature's creation, through distinct powers, which 
exist independently of man ; and that those powers 
can only be utilized by man on his applying his 
labour to them. And it follows from the evident 
independent creation and action of nature, that 
the land in which the powers rest is no one's abso- 
lutely, but from the supplies it yields, corresponding 
with man's general wants, that it is intended for all ; 
therefore that man collectively, or mankind, only 
have an absolute right in the land and its original 
powers ; but that, individually, man is entitled to 
the produce of the combination of his labour with 
the land in utihzing its forces, after satisfying all 
collective and other rights therein ; and that the 
right to the produce of his labour would be in 
absolute property, as it would not have been 
available in any case, and in some cases would not 
even have existed, but for his exertions. And this 
absolute property would be in the produce in its 
twofold aspect of being consumed or reserved, 
or applied for purposes of reproduction, when it 
is called stock. Each individual has, therefore, 
evidently an absolute right or property in the 
produce and its seed, and in the reproducing 
agency existing in the latter, when lawfully pro- 
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cured by his labour, or transferred — for nothing 
could be said if, in the first instance, he had con- 
sumed the object , altogether. But although there 
can be no absolute property of land, there would 
be created an estate in it by the man first exerting 
himself upon it for useful purposes, to the extent 
of the labour he had employed thereon, subject to 
the general rights referred to. 

The action of nature independently of man is 
probably infinite. It is certainly beyond his 
apprehension. Pages would have to be extracted 
from the "Lectures on Natural Philosophy," in order 
to show the properties it possesses, amongst which 
the most impressive are the forces of gravitation 
and of heat ; but they would not explain growth 
and life, which are the most wonderful of its works. 
It is important to note for the object of this 
inquiry, that the operations of human labour can 
be limited only by man's powers, and by the 
resources of nature being partially at his disposal. 

It remains for us to explain from the preceding 
statements, the relation in which men stand one 
to the other. It is exemplified, firstly, by their 
common wants, and their absolute dependence 
upon nature for the supplies necessary to satisfy 
them, and by a common right in regard to those 
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supplies ; secondly, by the universal necessity for 
men to labour in order to provide and utilize sup- 
plies, by their mutual and relative dependence for 
the means of doing so, and by their personal rights 
of property arising in the objects upon which that 
labour has been bestowed. It is the consciousness 
of these relations by the light of their intelligence, 
which has caused mankind to unite into a state 
of society for their protection by institutions and 
laws ; and here we see the foundation of all political 
rights, which, as laid down by such laws, should be 
in conformity with all natural laws, as far as 
circumstances will admit. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Classification of sources of wealth, and of the. people owning it. 

Having considered generally the main social and 
political laws under which society has become 
constituted for self-protection, we now propose 
passing on to a review of the actual relations 
in life and circumstances of the people of our 
country, in order to judge whether the state of 
their population may or may not be attributable 
to some great divergence in practice from those 
laws, and to the hindrance it has caused in the 
operation of the minor economic laws, of which 
the observance also is so essential for a country's 
welfare. 

. For the appreciation of the facts, a definition 
of some of the words which will principally occur 
becomes necessary, viz. : — 

Wealth, means possession of articles in demand. 

Value, means price of exchange. 
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Money, means the metallic wealth used as 
medium of exchange. 

There are other words which will be brought in, 
such as capital, rent, interest, and labour ; but the 
definition of these will be given as the subjects occur. 

Having admitted that the sources of all wealth 
are nature's powers in the land, and labour — in 
which latter is included capital — we must here 
remark that to confine the classification of those 
sources under the abstract terms of land, labour, 
and capital, and then to simply call sections of 
society by these terms, assuming with no more 
to do in the matter the identity of the owners 
with their property, the absolute inviolability and 
imprescriptibility of their acts of possession, would 
be to begin with an incomplete statement, leaving 
out of consideration the individuals concerned as 
creators and consumers of, and even drawbacks 
to, the wealth, which must lead to misconception 
of the proper end which should be held in view, 
which is the satisfaction of the human rights and 
wants, and to error as to the means by which that 
end should be attained. To argue upon such mere 
terms would be to narrow the inquiry to one as to 
the best means simply of increasing wealth, with- 
out reference to that of its legitimate ownership, 
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and, "consequently, its proper distribution for the 
common requirements, for the further stimulating- 
pf the producing powers, and eliminating all the 
eletoents that act as a check upon their action ; 
and the conclusion would be simply what is seen- 
in practice, viz., that labour should be used in such 
manner as to produce most at the least possible 
cost to those holding the other factors of prO' 
duction, which amounts in other words to this : that 
the masses affording their labour should be made 
to work cheap, and be treated as machines, and 
even' put out of all consideration if they can be 
dispensed with for the benefit of those in possession, 
whether the latter can show title or not to their 
holdings. A conclusion most unjust, for let the 
sources of wealth be divided in whatever categories 
we like, there should also be looked in the face the 
drawbacks to it, and circumstances of its possession. 
Undue possession means a wrong, and an infliction 
by some on others ; and the continuance of such 
a wrong must mean also its development with 
increase of population. We must, therefore, as we 
proceed, consider all parties in the relation they 
hold to their possessions, and one to the other ; and 
unless this is made distinct it will be needless to- 
hope for any useful result from an inquiry into 
such a matter as is here treated. 
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A proper classification of the sources of wealth 
would be a general one : first, land ; and Second, 
labour ; and under the last term would come the 
people — the people affording their labour either 
with or without the advantage of possession of 
produce, which would be used as capital. People 
with possessions in land, and receiving rent for the 
same, and contributing no labour, form a separate 
class. They subtract from the general wealth, 
inasmuch as they are simply consumers, and the 
reproduction they live by would continue without 
them. The owner of stored produce, or capital, 
who does not labour, and makes profit, neverthe- 
less, out of it, forms also a separate class ; we 
propose, therefore, viewing throughout as distinct 
the landowner and the land, and the owner of 
capital and the capital itself. 

The classification of the agencies through which 
wealth is produced would, therefore, be as follows : — 

First, Land. 

Second, Labour. 

And the term Labour would comprise : — 



First : Labourers with 
stored produce ; in 
other words, capi- 
talists. 



Owners of stored produce, 
aiding in reproduction 
from which they derive 
a share. 
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Second : Labourers 
without stored 



Affording their labour only, 
for which they are in 
receipt of wages or an 



without stored r receipt ot wages or an 
produce. equivalent, when they can 

' procure employment. 

These categories of people will be taken in the 
following order : — Firstly, will come the landowner 
in his relation to the land and rent; secondly, 
the capitalist in his relation to capital and the 
profits therefrom ; and lastly, the man who in the 
condition of possessing neither land nor capital 
receives wages only for his labour. And the in- 
vestigation will, as a matter of course, take in 
all rights under each position. The labourer, 
being an agent of production, will be identified 
with the term labour. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The owner of land in relation to the land and its rent. 

Rent of land, according to the general definition, 
is a periodical payment for the use of any land 
held by another ; and the origin of that payment 
must be traced by reference to the history of land 
tenures, before we can have a fair appreciation of 
the justice with which it is claimed and made. 
The consideration will be confined to the land 
holdings in England. 

Passing by the time when the population, moving 
from place to place with their flocks and herds, 
lived chiefly on flesh and milk, we arrive at the 
period of the conquest of Britain by Csesar, when 
the Roman settlers introduced the practice of 
agriculture, and employed the native population 
as bondsmen to cultivate the soil. No fixity of 
tenure can, however, be traced at that period. 
It is only clearly established that property then 
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was taken over without payment and by the 
sword — the conqueror reducing to slavery a portion 
of the primitive population. 

In the Anglo-Saxon age, after the retirement of 
the Romans, when Britain came under a fresh 
batch of conquerors, the land system and division 
of classes are more marked. The village com- 
munity can be traced to it. It consisted originally 
of a society of conquerors, the principal of whom 
made allotments of land in a district to themselves, 
and passed them on to their descendants, part of 
the land remaining common property. The pro- 
perty taken by the chiefs was assumed perpetual 
freehold, and was called Bocland ; the Folcland 
was the term for the other land. It was occupied 
as common, or parcelled out to individuals for a 
term, on expiration of which it reverted to the 
State. Bocland was ultimately confirmed in pos- 
session by the king; the right was founded on a 
tacit and implied consent that the first occupant 
under conquest should be the owner. Such tenure 
of land has received the name of Allodium. 
Under the Anglo-Saxons, the people ranked in the 
following order : — 

1. Ealdormen. Noblemen possessing 2000 acres. 

2. Thanes. „ „ 500 acres. 
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.3. Churls. Freemen, but not independent free- 
holders. They cultivated the 
lands of the lord on which they 
were bound to reside. Two- 
fifths of the population were 
registered as churls in Domesday 
Book, and they became villeins. 
4. Serfs. Captive Celts, one-tenth of the 

registered population. 
Gibbon, in his " Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire," gives the following account of the Anglo- 
Saxon conquests : — 

"Conquest has never appeared more dreadful 
and destructive than in the hands of the Saxons, 
who hated the valour of their enemies, disdained 
the faith of treaties, and violated, without remorse 
the most sacred objects of the Christian worship. 
The fields of battle might be traced almost in 
every district, by monuments of bones ; the frag- 
ments of falling towers were stained with blood ; 
the last of the Britons, without distinction of age 
or sex, was massacred in the ruins of Anderida ; 
and the repetition of such calamities was frequent 
and familiar under the Saxon heptarchy. The 
arts and religion, the laws and language, which 
the Romans had so carefully planted in Britain, 
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were extirpated by their barbarous successors. . . . 
After the sanguinary barbarians had secured their 
dominion, and gratified their revenge, it was their 
interest to presei-ve the peasants, as well as the 
cattle, of the unresisting country. In each suc- 
cessive revolution, the patient herd becomes the 
property of its new masters ; and the salutary 
compact of food and labour is silently ratified by 
their mutual necessities." 

The conquest of England by the Normans, which 
resulted in the complete subjugation of the Anglo- 
Saxons, was characterized by worse acts. Confis- 
cations took place immediately, in order to gratify 
the Norman army. " The English were successively 
deprived of their offices, and their exclusion from 
political privileges was accompanied with such a 
confiscation of property as never had proceeded 
from any government. In twenty years from the 
accession of William I., almost the whole soil of 
England had been divided among foreigners. Of 
the former proprietors many had perished in the 
scenes of rapine and tyranny which had attended 
this convulsion, many were fallen in the utmost, 
poverty; a few, certainly, still held their lands as- 
dependents of chief lords, and several sought refuge 
abroad. Besides these severities, two instances of 
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the conquerors' unsparing cruelty are well known — 
the devastation of the whole country between the 
Tyne and the Humber, which laid it desolate for 
ten years, and that of the New Forest, followed by 
the cruel Forest Laws. . . . And the fruits of their 
ruinous oppression may be deduced from the com- 
parative condition of the English towns in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, and at the compila- 
tion of Domesday, scarcely any one failing to 
exhibit marks of a decayed population" (Hallam). 

The first act of the Norman conqueror was 
to claim allegiance from all, and to usurp the 
exclusive right of disposal of the land. All Eng- 
land was regarded as the demesne of the king,, 
held under him by feudal tenure, which gradually 
superseded allodium. Folcland disappeared except 
in a few commons, and there arose two distinct 
tenures of land throughout the kingdom : the 
feudal or beneficiary, and the tributary or servile. 
The feudal or beneficiary consisted of possessions 
granted by the king, subject to military services 
and under this head has to be added subinfeudal, 
for military assistance to the holders of the fiefs. 
In this change most of the Anglo-Saxon manors 
were bestowed upon Normans, and only a few of 
the original Saxon tenures survived as socage 
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tenures; and the churl, gradually disappearing, 
became the degraded villein attached to the soil, 
and working the tributary lands. The grants of fiefs 
were chiefly governed by the king's caprice, and 
future generations were mulcted in large amounts, 
by alienations in that way of vast territories. Pro- 
vinces fell to the lot of many of the feoffees, and the 
obligation put upon the holding was military service 
for the king's or higher lords' wants. For some 
time the grants continued to be at the royal pleasure, 
and were at first liable to confiscation at his will. 

This was the feudal system, but it marked in 
its abuses the dawn of a series of obligations in the 
possession of land. After a course of changes of 
custom and laws, however, these holders were but 
nominally under the king, and they became in the 
reign of Charles II. virtually the owners of the soil 
allotted to them ; and they used it, including its vast 
products of spontaneous growth, released altogether 
from the burden of liability for military service and 
all other obligations. These possessions, which 
often the eye could not take within its range, 
passed to their successors under laws which have 
secured their perpetuation in a few families, with 
an imprescriptible right vested in them to keep 
people off. 
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The tenants cultivating the tributary lands, who 
were descendants of enfranchised villeins, received 
for their work a share of the produce, which 
varied according to circumstances ; the general 
and uniform tendency of which was to press upon 
the tenant, and to make capital out of his labour 
for the benefit of the lord. In the proportion 
retained by the lord we see the first apparition of 
what is called rent ; and the position of the lord 
has not altered since, except in this, that the soil 
is now generally worked by labour on wages, and 
the tenant in appropriating the produce pays the 
rent in money. 

We have shown that in the land there exists 
independently of any exertion by man the incom- 
parable agency of nature, which is the source 
of all produce. The rent is made up, including 
nearly everything that can represent nature's share 
in the production ; but in feudal times an acknow- 
ledgment was given of this act of nature by ser- 
vices. When these gradually and ultimately 
expired, the rent became subject only to nominal 
taxes, and the lord might, if he had only land 
enough, live by the means of that rent without 
any exertion ; and he might even go on accumu- 
lating riches by the rent in a prolonged revelry 
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and sleep; but it is often made higher, and 
claimed for improved productiveness in the soil 
through the tributary's exertions as v/ell 

Going back to our past observations, it will be 
found proved that in regard to the land as con- 
taining the primitive agencies of nature, mankind 
has a collective right ; and that the additions to 
its productiveness, and the produce it is made to 
bring forth by the labour of man are the property 
of the individual obtaining those results through his 
work, subject to his satisfying the collective right 
before referred to. It will be seen that rent, from 
what has been just stated, is not governed in practice 
by those considerations. The share produced from 
the land by natural agencies, and the further share 
from increased productiveness have almost entirely 
gone to the presumed owner since the feudal times ; 
and as a rule, the total which represents the rent is 
regulated solely by the productiveness of the land, 
the amount allowed for the tributary remaining 
stationary at the amount which it is thought his 
profits should reach to enable him to carry on the 
work, and sometimes in the case of rack-renting 
being considerably short of that ; and the effect by 
the owner is the almost total abstraction from the 
masses of any share in the natural agencies, to 
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■which they are entitled under their collective rights, 
and an undue diminution of the profit from the 
improvements and produce to which the individual 
has a claim. And as there is scarcely any purpose 
on earth connected with production for which land 
is not wanted, the item of rent forms a very heavy 
one in nearly all charges for produce, and it presses 
most severely upon the important agency of labour. 

In fact, the recipient of rent being under only a 
nominal obligation of tax with reference to the 
natural agencies, forms that separate class already 
alluded to as subtracting from the general wealth, in 
contradistinction from the labour which adds to it. 

In the works of eminent economists there is 
-given the law of rent. But their statements do not 
appear to be much more than an attempt at record 
of the justice and the uniform tendency of circum- 
stances, under our present condition, against the 
absorption in the rent, of any portion of the produce 
from the land which would trench upon the means 
required to be reseived by the tenant for his sub- 
sistence and for working the land. And this is 
certainly a law that cannot be transgressed ; but 
the statement of it in shape of formula seems to be 
of little use to us in this investigation ; it is only 
a record of the limits which the owner receiving 
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rent should not exceed for his own interest and 
safety. The right of the owner to only a part 
of the rent, or all, is not touched by the state- 
ments. So we may dismiss it as not affecting our 
inquiry. 

It is evident that . whatever glimmering of 
reasoning may appear in the principle upon which 
property was attempted- to be founded under the 
two conquests, its partition was wanton in the 
extreme, and all rights of the individual and the 
community were overrun and violated in the first 
instance. Thousands were dispossessed of the 
fruits of their labour, reduced to slavery, and 
succeeded in the enjoyment of their produce by 
parties who had contributed nothing towards it. 
And the conquests were further characterized by 
proceedings of the most tyrannical and cruel nature, 
through a long course of devastation, bloodshed, 
and outrage. 

Although the principles stated as constituting 
the true foundation of estate in land and property 
or produce are not acted upon in our society, they 
are to a considerable extent accepted in some form 
or other by philosophers and jurists; and when, 
people scoff at those principles, they place them- 
selves at variance with the most enlightened men. 
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Paley, speaking of what the right of private 
property in land is founded upon, virtually accepts 
the principle of a collective right on the part of 
mankind in it, and infers from the fact of each 
man's limbs and labour being his own exclusively, 
that by occupying a piece of land he inseparably 
uses his labour with it, by which means the piece 
of ground becomes thenceforward his own, as it 
cannot be taken from him without depriving him 
at the same time of something which is indisputably 
his. In this inference he assumes that labour must 
be bestowed upon the land to become his property ; 
and the solution is also Locke's ; but Paley adds 
that it will not hold good in the manner it has been 
applied, of taking a ceremonious possession of land 
by erecting a standard, or setting up a landmark, 
or digging a ditch, or planting a fence around it ; 
and that the cleaning, manuring, and ploughing of 
a field cannot give the first occupier a right to it in 
perpetuity, after this cultivation and all effects of it 
have ceased. He shows also that nature points 
out that equal distribution is not, however, in- 
tended ; and Hume adds, that such equality is not 
practicable, and says that all questions of property 
are subordinate to the authority of the law, the 
object of which is to promote the general interests of 

D 
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society by justice, leaving the terms it prescribes 
open to discussion in relation to the circumstances 
which it is intended to meet. 

J. J. Rousseau writes as follows : — 
"' For authorizing the right of first occupier upon 
a piece of land, the following conditions are 
necessary: firstly, that no one should have dwelt 
in it previously ; secondly, that no one should 
occupy more than the quantity he wants for sub- 
sistence ; thirdly, that possession should not be 
taken by a vain ceremony, but by labour and 
cultivation, which are the only signs of property, 
in the absence of judicial title, which should be 
respected." He adds later on : " In whatever 
manner the acquisition may have been made, the 
rights of each in his own property should be sub- 
ordinate to any collective rights of the community 
over the whole." 

The law in all matters is, of course, as a rule 
accepted for the sake of peace ; but as it varies in 
an excessive degree from time to time, and between 
places, the natural inference is that it is constantly 
framed to some extent under error as to the cir- 
cumstances which it is intended to meet, and that, 
therefore, it is a proper subject to discuss with a 
View to modification. 
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We must admit that in the changes of the law, 
though some have been iniquitous, its tendency 
generally is to promote that justice which should 
be its object and end. And we see in the books of 
jurists proofs of the gradual enlightenment in their 
mind, by their first enactments-, that are barbarous, 
to later ones that are reasonable ; and in no question 
is this progress more shown, or more conspicuous, 
than in this very question of the land, though 
constant mistakes have been, and are being made 
respecting it. For what does the law of England 
at the present day state .-" The following are 
extracts from a valuable* handbook on the laws 
relating to property : — 

" I. No man is in law the absolute owner of 
lands. He can only hold an estate or right in 
them which the jurisprudence of a country creates. 

"2. The Queen is lady paramount, either mediate 
or immediate, of all and every parcel of land within 
the realm ; which power can only be exercised 
through Parliament. The legislature representing 
the nation." 

The ancient ownership was allodium — that is to 
say, absolute — under the Anglo-Saxons. The sys- 
tem has proved fatal to the permanence of every 
* Beeton's. 
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nation which adopted it. The feudal tenure with 
mutual obligation superseded it at the time of the 
Norman conquest, and to some extent was based 
upon the idea of national ownership, its object being 
union of interests for self-defence. But the theory 
that land was held under the Crown was anciently- 
acted upon in practice with great freedom by the 
kings ; and, unfortunately, they made no distinction 
between what was their own and the lands they 
held in trust for the country. 

Hence the counter-movement on the part of the 
king's vassals — the barons occupying large tracts of 
the land, which, resulting in the grant by the king 
of Magna Charta, checked finally those regal abuses. 
Meanwhile the centralization of the land in their 
own hands had become the deliberate plan of the 
barons. The efforts of the legislature were, how- 
ever, chiefly for justice, though its acts were 
neither well calculated nor well advised. The 
Act de Bonis, the Quia Emptores Act, and the 
Law of Mortmain (all Acts of Edward I.'s reign), 
the Statute of Uses and the Legislation of Wills of 
Land (Acts of the reign of Henry VHI.), were of 
this character, to which reference will again be 
made hereafter, in explanation of them. Though 
intended for the public good, they were turned to 
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account by the barons and their successors, who 
used them in instituting entails and settlements of 
the land, which gradually furthered their plan ; till 
at last, by legislative means of glaring partiality to 
the class, all the ancient dues in consideration 
of their holding the land from the Crown were 
abolished by Cromwell, and Cromwell's ordinance 
was embodied afterwards in the Act which was 
passed in the first year of the Restoration of 
Charles II. (1660), granting final extinction of them, 
and, with the ancient laws and customs of primo- 
geniture, entail, and settlement, that Act forms the 
basis of the present tenure of land in fee simple 
in England. The provision is as follows : — 

"Act 12, Cas. II. c. 24, 1st year of Restoration : — 
" That the Court of Wards and Liveries, and all 
Wardships, Liveries, feudal seizins and Ouster lemaun, 
values and forfeitures of marriages by reason of any 
tenure of the King or others, be totally taken away. 
And that all fines for alienatiofis, tenures by hotnage. 
King's service and escuage, and also aids for marrying 
the daughter or knighting the son, and all tenures of 
the King in Capite be taken away. And that all 
sorts of tenures held by the King or others be turned 
into fee and common socage. Save only tenures in 
Frankalmoyn copyholds, and tJie honorary tenures 
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{without the slavish parts) of grand Sergeantry" 
In the same year, in order to make good the loss 
to the State from the extinction of those dues, 
Excise Duties were permanently imposed upon the 
people. 

Briefly, the history of the law shows, that with 
the dawn of reason the land was assumed to be 
held from the king as representing God and the 
people, subject to certain obligations on the part of 
the holders ; that the kings abused their privileges, 
and that afterwards, through a course of changes, 
the theory has subsisted to the present day in even 
a more perfect form, whilst the obligations on the 
holders have in practice gradually ceased ; and too 
much stress cannot be laid upon this anomaly of 
the law. Therein we see proof of coexistence of a 
general tendency towards justice on the part of 
society, and that of a power opposing it for 
personal ends, oftenest successful in modifying the 
law for those ends, and when not thus successful, 
making it suit in practice where it can. 

From the foregoing statement, the relation in 
which the landowner stands as regards his land 
would be generally under title founded on con- 
quest or favour in the first place, and his income 
from it consists of its produce, which, after allowing 
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for the labour exerted upon it, would in the net 
represent merely the share that capital and nature 
have had in its production ; and this net amount 
constitutes the rent. Therefore, in the cases in 
which land-holdings have been perpetuated with- 
out labour or capital being applied to them by the 
owners, the title, can be of only a conventional 
character — and these are the circumstances under 
which nearly all the larger estates are held in this 
country. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The owner of capital in relation to his capital and the profits from it. 

Having dealt with the position of the landowner 
in his relation to the land and its rents, we have 
now to take the case of people receiving profit 
from employment of capital, and wages in return 
for their labour. But in connection with the 
remarks about to be made, it must be assumed 
although much capital has been made out of 
labour, and has been absorbed by the recipients 
of rent, that such capital is only in the hands of 
those who provided the labour or their lawful 
assigns — this for the sake of clearness, but the 
general fact must be borne in mind notwith- 
standing as regards the recipient of rent, that the 
larger portion of the existing capital has been 
created by labour which was not his, and that it 
has passed as his own to his successors. 

The people receiving interest and wages, and 
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who are named firstly and secondly under the 
head of labour in the classification, come properly 
under one head — that of labourers ; with this 
difference in the appropriation of the results of 
their work — that while some appropriate the same 
in immediate consumption, others store a portion 
for the purpose of reproduction, or apply it 
thus, in all cases only consuming the object re- 
produced through its means. The results im- 
mediately taken over for consumption have no 
particular name ; the results stored by for repro- 
duction are in their immense variety called capital. 
These results we have proved to be the absolute 
property of the labourer, after he has satisfied the 
collective rights in the land from which they have 
been obtained ; and we have shown the pressure 
exercised in practice upon him by the claimants 
to the land. 

It is to be noted that the products stored 
contain properties of nature, in seed especially, 
and otherwise, and that by the application of 
further labour to them, results or further products 
are obtained periodically similar to the first results. 
This is most important to observe in dealing with 
the question of labour. It shows that there must 
be two different effects from the labourer electing 
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either to consume absolutely all his products, or 
to store a portion for reproduction, consuming only 
the results from it in reproduction. 

The owner of the stored produce naturally 
claims a share in the reproduction, whether he 
applies more labour to the first article or not, when 
he is not paid in full for the first results. He 
had a right to consume the produce in the first 
instance, and as the community would not have 
had the benefit of it if his labour had not brought 
it forth, he has a further right to a share in the 
reproduction. This share is represented by a 
deduction from the periodical reproduction, as the 
profit on the stored produce, after satisfying the 
landowner's claim to rent, and is commonly called 
interest, though sometimes for use of buildings it is 
called rent. 

There are certain stated laws of nature, which 
are defined in the books of economists, as to this 
interest in its relation to rent of land, and to the 
residuum of reproduction after meeting the demands 
of rent and interest, which residuum is called wages ; 
but these statements answer no useful purpose, for 
they are merely a record of a law in the disposition 
of man, which is to make the most interest he 
can, and which he does often to the extent of 
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usury, as the recipient of rent does to the extent 
of rack-renting ; and while the rent presses 
generally upon labour, the labourer owning the 
stored produce presses upon the labourer who 
only gets wages in working it ; for the interest 
appropriated as profit on stored products, and on 
reproduction from them, increases according to 
their actual productiveness. 

Capital is generally understood to be wealth in 
course of exchange — a surplus not intended for 
consumption, but for reproduction — and is repre- 
sented by seed, tools, buildings, money, everything 
that may be conceived to have been produced by 
labour, combined with nature's agency, for the 
purpose of reproduction. As stated before, this 
interest is the right of the labourer who produced 
or acquired the capital, and capital itself is a most 
important factor, to which mankind is much in- 
debted. It is by his skill, industry, perseverance 
and thrift, that capital exists ; it is indispensable 
for the foundation of undertakings, and the re- 
muneration he is entitled to for it, is of the highest 
class. By the pressure he exercises on the lower 
section of labour through it, the share he gets, 
however, is often too great. But the argument that 
the man owning land unjustly keeps away those 
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wanting it, does not apply to the owner of capital, 
or the industry in which it may be invested. For 
capital is the owner's absolute property, by right 
of labour bestowed in producing it, to consume 
as he pleases, and only the dictates of charity 
could induce him to part with it. 

We trace the origift of the capitalist to the 
burgesses and enfranchised bondmen, who, through 
opportunity of exchange, and by their skill, were 
enabled to save out of the produce of their inde- 
pendent labour or capital. 

From the foregoing we find that the owner of 
stored produce or capital, used for purposes of 
reproduction, stands in relation to. it as absolute 
owner, and that his means consist, in the stored 
produce itself, and the net supplies periodically 
reproduced from it, after allowing for the rights 
in the land and the labour used in procuring them ; 
and this net reproduction constitutes his profit. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tile labourer in relation to liis work and the wages he gets for it 
— View of the social and political state of his case. 

In reference to the condition of the other class 
of labourer, viz., that which consumes the produce 
of his work, and has no store for reproduction, it 
will be necessary to remember that the commence- 
ment of all labour was without stores, and that 
labour is the utilizer, with the aid of nature's 
powers, of all that we possess. Its first application 
was made upon objects of spontaneous growth in 
the wild woods and pastures of the world, and the 
gathering of these was the only reward for the 
pains and the risks it was exposed to ; and as far 
as the improvements in the soil were effected 
through its agency, the value of them became the 
property of the man that afforded that labour. As 
he proceeded with his work he lived by some of 
the fruit that he gathered, and he stored some 
of it for reproduction, and at the proper time, 
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periodically, afterwards, he tilled the soil, and he 
deposited the seed from the fruit into the soil, and 
reproduced by that means the seed in unusual 
quantities; and the result of this process was a 
return which yielded food for his daily wants, 
and a store for satisfying future wants. This was 
the origin of wages and capital ; and as represent- 
ing the combination of man's labour with nature's 
powers, this result was subject to a deduction due 
to mankind for the share in the production, on 
account of those wonderful powers which could, of 
course, only be utilized by that labour. The object 
reared for consumption and stored for reproduc- 
tion, and the soil from which they are raised, 
include all that is of substantial value in this 
world. They are brought forth and utilized by no 
other than labour. It is that labour that keeps 
up the productive powers of the land ; that pro- 
duces, and afterwards sustains, capital; and rent 
and interest are simply later effects of these ; in 
fact, it is labour that does everything done by man, 
and it represents in this country, at the present 
time, in income alone, an annual gross sum of 
;£■ 1, 200,000,000. 

We have seen that by favourable opportunities 
and ability a certain portion of the class under 
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consideration came to own the stored produce. It 
was the absence of those advantages, and the hard 
circumstances of their case, that created the land- 
less and houseless position of the residuum of the 
class, or wage class, who constitute by far the vaster 
proportion of those who labour. 

It is most important to note that the proper term 
for labourer in receipt of wages is hireling. The 
existence of that class is tO' be traced to about the 
time of Edward III., when the churl and slave of 
the Saxon — afterwards reduced to the villein, and 
counting thousands of the population — became 
free to give their services to whom they chose 
for a sum. It is also well to remember that the 
condition of the villeins originated in the act of 
appropriation of their persons by the conquerors, 
who at the same time seized the land. This 
dependent class were adrift at the period of the 
enfranchisement, without any stores of nature to 
work upon, and their consequent indigent position 
was abused by the recipients of rent and the owners 
of stored produce, who pressed upon them to the 
utmost. The labourers without possessions of the 
present day, are in precisely the same position as 
those hirelings or transformed villeins. Yet to 
say that that class as a whole are in receipt of 
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wages is an imperfect statement. It is more true 
to say that they are all dependent upon wages 
for their living, and that the dependence is so 
precarious that thousands cannot obtain a living 
through the wages they get ; and these latter form, 
with the receivers of rent, a heavy item as simple 
consumers, abstracting from the general wealth. 

The explanation of the prevailing distress and 
want among labourers is in the stores of nature 
being only partially available to them through the 
land being locked up. Labour, under the present 
sj'stem, is limited in this country not so much by 
want of capital and deficient natural resources of 
the soil, as by the requirements of the owner of 
that soil ; and the fewer the owners the less will 
be their requirements, which, at the best, can be 
small in the aggregate as to necessaries of life. 
Truly most owners go in for indulgences as well, 
and to provide these affords employment also ; 
but when necessities and indulgences are satisfied 
there can be no further resource for employment 
under them, and the dormant powers of nature 
are made to lie fallow, while many who might live 
and create capital by combining their labour with 
those powers, simply vegetate. 

Labour's field is evidently in the stores of 
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nature,* and it is futile to speak of its being 
limited by capital, which is its own produce. 
Capital, like all produce, is only a form of mani- 
festation of labour in the natural substances, and 
what difference there is between the stored objects 
it makes up and those that come to be actually 
consumed to maintain life, is simply in the mode 
and result of their application. 

In confirmation of these statements, it is shown 
that capital in addition to its being the effect of 
the exercise of labour in combination with nature, 
is further sustained by such continued combina- 
tion ; for when labour bestows itself on the store, 
it instantly raises the value of it, out of which 
value its wages are paid, and another article for 
deferred consumption is being gradually produced 
from it ; and the substitution often takes place 
before the labourer gets any wages at all. 

There are considerable definitions also of laws 
of wages, showing how these are generally and 
should be apportioned in regard to rent of land 
and profits from capital ; but apart from the fact 
that there is truthfully set forth in them that 
labour and the form it takes in industry require 
absolutely to be supported to some extent — to 

* See Appendix A. 

E 
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exist, which is very much in practice a guide of 
conduct, there is nothing in them more than a 
rule for people singly — for each to take the greatest 
advantage possible of others in their dealings, in 
obedience to the natural appetites for gain and 
possessions, regardless of the main laws created 
by the human wants, to be appreciated only by 
the reasoning faculties, which prescribe for the 
protection of those wants, and the restraint of 
those appetites — the combination of the collective 
forces and wisdom of society. And this view is 
derived from the wrong basis stated for those defi- 
nitions, which is that rent, interest, and wages are 
simply deductions from the laws of just and rational 
competition. Now it is clear that this basis has 
been laid down from an oversight in not perceiving 
that while demand for commodities is made 
under fair competition, the supply of them is, on the 
other hand, either directly or indirectly, a matter 
of monopoly, through their being chiefly obtained 
from the raw material out of the land, which is 
in the hands of a few — a monopoly only checked 
as yet by our foreign exchanges, through the 
effects of free trade, so far as it is being carried 
out with other countries, and which is most unjust. 
To sum up the foregoing remarks upon the class 
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of labourer without possession : the margin allowed 
for his work by the landowner in collection of his 
rent, and by the capitalist in appropriating his net 
profits is about what those two classes choose to allow 
him. His condition, so generally characterized by 
want and precariousness, followed upon the con- 
quest of the country, which reduced the prede- 
cessors in their sphere of life to an abject state of 
dependence, permanently aggravated by the fact 
of the land of the conquered dominions being 
originally nearly all appropriated to the few who 
were the chiefs among them. The chiefs claimed 
lands in their possession, under first occupancy, 
which were of an unreasonable extent, and quite 
beyond their ability to deal with ; and their 
successors subsequently claimed all the periodical 
produce from them, without making any but a 
nominal allowance in the end for the share of nature 
in bringing it forth ; and both claims have been 
allowed. These acts of appropriation interfered 
with the relation of mankind to the natural agencies 
and supplies in which all have a right. They dis- 
turbed the relations of its members one to the other, 
as regards the rights of property created between 
them by their labour ; and, on the whole, they pre- 
vented that distribution of the land and its produce 
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which is intended by Providence for man's wants 
and to which he is entitled by the rights referred 
to. It was from these circumstances that the 
monopoly ensued both of the land and its produce. 
It was systematically intensified by the successful 
efforts of the higher classes in the holding together 
of their estates, in their assumption of political 
authority, in their relieving themselves from the 
chief State burthens, in their imposition of pro- 
tective duties, and the passing of laws generally in 
their own interest, which measures had all the effect 
of enabling them to fix wages at their low scale, 
and to raise their rents to a rate that forced up 
prices of produce to a degree that would scarcely 
admit, in most cases, of the labourer who worked 
the produce or was liable for the rent, doing more 
than keep soul and body together. And it is owing 
chiefly to the subjection and helplessness brought 
about among the masses by this monopoly, that 
the other existing one, of capital, has attained its 
present development. 

The result speaks for itself as one of imperfect 
political institutions, not only a result of error in 
judgment, but one intended against the people 
whose very interest the institutions should promote. 
The chief sufferers belong to the lower stratum 
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of the population ; the cases of robbery and larceny 
that come before our Law Courts are mostly cases 
of people of that class, arising from their condition 
of distress and want. They are on the whole the 
cause of the greater part of our judicial appoint- 
ments, and of the measures found necessary for 
immuring the enemies of society, showing a source 
of danger among a large class who, under better 
and proper circumstances, should prove an addition 
to its forces. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Concentration of property in the land as basis of the Constitution — 
Development of landed estates (realty) under concentration — 
Contrasted with rise and progress of capital (personalty) under 
distribution. 

There appears scarcely any ground for doubt 
that the unsatisfactory working of the country's 
political institutions as regards the condition and 
well-being of vast multitudes of its population, 
must have arisen from the concentration of the 
land at various points in the hands of a few 
families, which was effected first by violent usurpa- 
tion, forming subsequently the permanent basis of 
of its constitution ; and the particulars required in 
support of this view we will now endeavour to 
bring forward generally. 

It was necessary after the devastation caused by 
the conquest, for the safety of its authors, that they 
should prepare against the rebellion which was 
sure to arise on the part of those whom they had 
despoiled. 
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William I. and the Norman followers among 
whom he had partitioned nearly all the land of the 
kingdom, were the principal invaders, and they soon 
saw the necessity of combining to defend them- 
selves. By territorial right annexed to their lands 
those chiefs attended the king's grand council, and 
practically, though not always through the same 
form of appointment, both their political power and 
estate passed afterwards by inheritance to their 
descendants ; and one of the earliest acts of the 
first chiefs was to bind themselves together in a 
common interest for their mutual protection. The 
oath of fealty the king received from the chiefs 
at Salisbury, twenty years after the Conquest, en- 
forcing their direct homage to him in return for his 
protection of their holdings was the expedient used. 
This bond of union was intended in a measure for 
national defence and to check the encroachments 
of royalty, as well as all mutinous proceedings on 
the part of chiefs; but its principal object was to 
subdue any rising of the aggrieved people. It was, 
in fact, chiefly a contrivance of conquest, having 
in view the aim of all conquests in semi-barbarous 
times, viz., the general plunder of the vanquished, 
and their subjection in the interest of the conquerors. 
It was the league of a class become all at once a 
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territorial aristocracy — not even extended to those 
in a condition of serfdom under it — which, in fear 
of a common danger from the subdued people it 
had wronged, became united to a man against it. 

Nations in a loose state of society, corrupt, un- 
principled, and undisciplined, are liable to be over- 
come, rightly or wrongly, by other nations ; and it 
seems a wise dispensation of providence that there 
should be always the danger of such occurrences, 
keeping nations alive to the necessity of guarding 
against degeneracy. And it is further only natural 
and logical that conquerors should assert their rule 
by vigorous measures, specially directed against 
the opposition to it, which, as a matter of course, 
would be manifested for some time to come. But 
this can give no excuse for the continuance of such 
measures, even assuming their severity to have 
been no gi-eater at the time than was required. 
On the contrary, justice and common sense dictate 
their gradual relaxation, and the substitution of a 
new basis of government, rectifying as much as 
possible their severe effects, as soon as order has 
become established. 

In the case of the Norman conquest, however 
much the vanquished may have laid themselves 
open to it by internal divisions and weakness, 
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the conduct of the invaders was wanton and 
horrible in the extreme, making it the more im- 
perative that the rule they had established should 
be promptly reformed. But what do we see 
among us? With the difference that the land 
and power, which were centralized in the king 
and the territorial chiefs at first, have passed 
almost entirely into the hands of the latter, we 
see still, after a lapse of centuries, precisely the 
same contrivance in force on the part of the 
same class who subscribed the oath. Although 
the nation has settled down long ago into a 
perfect state of society and order, and although 
society has extended the advantages gained by 
its formation to all parties, including the class 
in question, the class exists still, with the land 
and power centralized in its hands as before — 
in the same league against the people, for the 
same ancient object of its subjection ; and instead 
of the centralization being relaxed by counteracting 
measures, it is intensified through all sorts of con- 
trivances, against which the people are apparently 
helpless. 

It is impossible, on an impartial study of the 
development of our constitution, not to admire 
the gradual formation of the estate of the realm, 
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which more particularly represents the middle 
and lower classes of the people, and appears to 
satisfactorily provide for the balance of power 
that is so essential between all those who have 
a share in government ; and the great triumphs 
that have been achieved through the efforts of 
that estate in the cause of personal liberty, the 
effect of which has been to vindicate many rights 
and to secure a voice to every one in all political 
matters, must tend much to create an impression 
favourable to the constitution. But in pressing 
the inquiry further in the same spirit, it seems 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that with some 
good in effect, there is much good only in appear- 
ance. The benefits secured, such as they are, 
outside of the general state of liberty mentioned, 
have been almost exclusively in the interest of 
the higher middle class, who have succeeded in 
rivalling, by acquired wealth of personalty, the 
territorial aristocracy. For the lower order of 
the population, there has been scarcely any sub- 
stantial advantage obtained ; and except in foreign 
trade, which has brought down the prices of some 
home supplies, they have gained no liberty worth 
speaking of Although a numerous class, they are 
still in a general state of dependence upon the 
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few in whose hands the land of the country and 
its spontaneous produce are centralized, for the 
material necessary for them to work upon and 
subsist by. 

In fact, the institution of a class in power, with 
all the resources of the land in its hands answering 
the purpose of a stronghold for self-defence and 
the subjection of others, was at the first only a 
precaution of warfare in days of comparative law- 
lessness. No one was bound morally in obedience 
to it, except the few who were enrolled as its 
members, and it could have, rationally, no claim 
to survive the state of disorder and tendency to 
rebellion it was formed against, and which was 
really much of its own creation. Taken by itself, 
that institution does not deserve the name of civil 
government — the form all nations tend to, and 
all administrations are beholden of; nor can it 
be the effect of civil government, which is only 
binding upon its members through its being the 
appointment of the citizens socially combined. 
And it so outweighs all other powers, that no 
institutions can be considered to exist with it, and 
at the same time carry out fully the principles and 
aims of civil government, which are to serve 
and adjust matters as nearly and justly as possible 
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in the interest of all. It is as unsuited for civi- 
lization, although in another way, as the form of 
authority existing in the days of Abraham or 
Adam. 

It was necessary for our purpose to enter upon 
the review of the original foundation of our con- 
stitution, and the course through which our institu- 
tions making it up in their present state, are 
connected with it ; and to do this it was in- 
dispensable that we should look into the facts 
of history, which must be our excuse for having 
presented here so much from its pages, that would 
appear to many most elementary. 

We shall have now to describe more especially 
the course of history of our landed estates under 
the principle of their concentration, and of their 
dependents, contrasting with their condition the 
development of personalty under the laws of 
distribution among those who, in their enfran- 
chised state, succeeded in laying the foundation 
of capital for themselves ; and later on, a fuller 
explanation will be given of the process by which 
the concentration of estates, with power over their 
dependents, came to be gradually confirmed and 
intensified contrarily to political right as well as 
all others, and allusion will be necessary to 
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some facts already stated in dealing with these 
matters. 

It will be scarcely necessary to go back much 
to events specially connected with the foundation 
of landed estates prior to the conquest of England 
by the Normans. Before that, the Anglo-Saxons, 
chiefs of the subdued race, were independent 
possessors of the soil which they had parcelled 
out among themselves ; and their dependents, 
known by the names of churls and slaves, culti- 
vated it. No evidence appears as to the ceremony 
of fealty and privileges of the feudal systems 
amongst them ; but tenures of that system became 
thoroughly established in England under the reign 
of the Norman conqueror ; and as the present 
political and social condition of England, its 
landed estates, and even the families residing 
upon them, can be traced as connected with 
the period of that conquest and its systems, 
our further statements will begin with that period. 

We have sufficiently touched upon the outrages 
that occurred under the Saxon and Norman 
conquests not to bring up any further particulars 
relating to that early state of things, and will 
therefore only especially refer to the development 
of events afterwards. 
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It has been mentioned already that the Con- 
queror, in depriving the Anglo-Saxon race of their 
possessions, bestowed most of the manors on the 
Normans. In the history of almost every county 
will be found the names of some of those to whom 
these grants have been made, and in many cases 
when the original name can no longer be traced, the 
property has been ascertained to have been trans- 
ferred by marriage of female descendants to the 
names of their husbands. The lands' were all held 
under the king, subject to conditions which were 
subscribed to on both sides through a ceremonial ex- 
pressive of a mutual compact of support and fidelity. 
The forms gone through were : first, homage ; 
and, second, fealty on the part of the subjects, which 
were particularly significant of submission and 
devotedness to the king ; and, third, investiture by 
the king ; whereupon the land was conferred upon 
the subject, and the latter became, and acknow- 
ledged himself, the king's vassal. The vassal, in 
his responsibility to the king, had to make similar 
grants out of his lands to dependents, and he 
exacted from them the same conditional homage 
and fealty. Upon investiture, the real duties of 
the vassal commenced, which consisted chiefly in 
services, the principal of which were military, often 
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settled by usage ; and further obligations, called 
feudal incidents, were attached to them, such as 
reliefs, fines upon alienation, escheats, aids, and 
wardship ; and the holdings were alienable only 
with the king's consent. Such briefly were the 
mutual obligations under the feudal system. Space 
does not permit that we should give a long descrip- 
tion of the duties, but enough has been said to 
show their onerous nature. It is important to note 
that the holding of the land was, primitively, 
simply occupation under the system. 

With this state of things there existed under the 
landowners a large class of the people in slavery, 
and in a condition akin to that state. Their 
condition appears to have been the effect of the 
conquests in the first instance, and in the im- 
punity with which the strong could overawe and 
subdue the weak in the contentions of those 
times, and in the lawlessness prevailing under 
the feudal lords and feudal magistrates after- 
wards. As some had appropriated the land 
because of the dung their cattle had put on it, 
others thought presumably that in consequence of 
the food they had imparted to the bodies of their 
dependents they had the same right to appropriate 
their persons. 
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The following account from Hallam will give 
an idea of the condition of the dependent referred 
to, as late as the reign of Henry II. 

" The villein so called was absolutely dependent 
upon his lord's will, compelled to unlimited services, 
and destitute of property, not only in the land he 
held for his maintenance, but in his own acquisi- 
tions. If a villein purchased or inherited land, the 
lord might seize it ; if he accumulated stock, its 
possession was equally precarious. Against his lord 
he had no right of action; because his indemnity 
in damages, if he could have recovered any, might 
have been immediately taken away. If he fled 
from his lord's service, or from the land which he 
held, a writ issued de nativitate probanda, and the 
master recovered his fugitive by law. His children 
were born to the same state of servitude ; and 
contrary to the rule of the civil law, where one 
parent was free, and the other in villeinage, the 
offspring followed their father's condition." 

The principal estates subject to the feudal 
system were manorial grants, which were spread 
over most of the country. The customs introduced 
by which those estates were endeavoured to be 
perpetuated in the families owning them, and the 
laws which were finally enacted and came into 
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operation on intestacy, adding to the effect of the 
customs under the names of entail and primogeni- 
ture, applied to all land estates in the course of 
time. 

The power to create manors was abolished in 
the reign of Edward I., by the Act Quia Emptores> 
and no new ones have been created since. Manorial 
estates of previous creation still endure in large 
numbers. The aspect of those estates, and the posi- 
tion of their lords, though their tenures and customs 
last to this day, have very considerably changed. 
Occupation of the land was not only a source of 
power, but a source of responsibility to the lord; and 
while his duties were onerous, his rights over the 
land were very circumscribed. A portion only was 
his demesne land, which he farmed. Of the rest^ 
a portion was divided among the socage tenants^ 
and a portion was allotted to the class called 
villeins, who were forced to work on the lord's 
demesne, and the remaining portion was common 
pasture for the use equally of others owning and 
depending upon the estate. Both arable and 
pasture was all unenclosed. From the sparseness 
of the population, and the fact of their being ill- 
trained to trade or art, the supplies the lord pro- 
cured in those days were characterized more by 

F 
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plenty than by delicacy; and of luxury he had none. 
But a vast number of the population subsisted by 
them, though in a condition of villeinage. 

In the course of time, very much by the aid of 
the legislature, many of the villeins, escaping the 
harsh treatment of the lords, became enfranchised 
through absence from their estates, and this change 
was greatest about the fourteenth century. With- 
out improving their circumstances much, and while 
injuring them in many ways, the villeins i-ejoiced, 
however, in the use of their freedom ; and many 
getting trained to art and trade, learnt to minister 
luxuries and delicacies to the fancies of the lords. 
And with the profit they made through their 
industry, some rose to be burgesses and owners 
of houses in the towns, or adjoining same, and 
even became possessed of wealth, and others re- 
maining on estates received pay for their work. 
On the other hand, an important change soon 
occurred on the manorial estates. The lords 
gradually enclosed what was formerly the common 
lands, and let these out on lease, whereby a vast 
number of the free labourers found themselves 
excluded from the opportunity of living the 
common afforded them, and became beggars, 
overrunning the country ; but for a time, by 
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relief through charitable aids, they managed to 
live.* 

, We have so far done little else than record the 
treatment of the land, which is distinguished as 
real property, and its dependents. We shall now 
be entering upon a view of the development of the 
produce, which constitutes by distinction what is 
called personalty, as it has occurred side by side 
with the working of realty. 

We have seen already that primogeniture was 
introduced with feudal tenures, and grew fast as 
a custom, notwithstanding the decay of the feudal 
system with which it was connected, and the 
•changes consequent thereon in the character of the 
possession of the land, which made its possession 
gradually more absolute. Primogeniture on in- 
testacy became a fixed rule of law, restricting 
effectually the number of estates to a few families, 
and about the thirteenth century the various feudal 
■services were commuted into payments. 

Owing to the enfranchisement of labour, and 

* Every effort was used by royal ordinances and enactments to 
maintain villeinage, especially after the pestilence of 1348, vyhen the 
labourers, in their reduced number, vi&xe. wanting higher wages ; 
but with the spread of knowledge, and the rebellious spirit of the 
peasantry then prevailing against their condition, the later measures 
were inoperative, and villeinage became extinct in the fifteenth 
-century. 
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the general intercourse with countries in the East, 
trade and industry, as representing produce and 
personalty, developed considerably in England 
soon after. Wool became the principal article of 
export and revenue, and wealth accumulated, 
especially in the hands of those following trade. 
We find records in proof of this in the contri- 
butions from burgesses of the principal towns to 
the necessities of government in the fifteenth 
century. Their riches increased at a greater rate 
than the means of those who lived simply from 
the rents of the land. The process of the latter 
was, meanwhile, to keep on enclosing and letting 
out on lease gradually more of the manorial 
lands for their exclusive profit, and applying the 
practice of rack-renting with vigour against the 
occupiers of the few enclosures, who, chiefly 
labourers settled on them by common right, were 
finally ousted out of them by these proceedings. 
And it is important to note that this rising personal 
property in trade and industry was from only small 
savings in the beginning, and that it was restricted 
in no way like the land from distribution on 
intestacy. 

Towards the fifteenth century a further notable 
change took place as regards the obligations of 
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the holders of land. Kings then endeavoured also 
to fight their battles with the assistance of 
hirelings from the ranks of labour, and armies 
became formed whereby the feudal compact, 
though continuing the same between the king and 
his vassals, was deprived of its original efficacy, 
and homage and investiture became unnecessary 
ceremonies. It was from that time the pressure of 
the landowners' obligations to the king gradually 
diminished, till, finally, the Act was passed by 
which they were entirely released of all duties in 
respect of their holding. 

The landowner owes, it is true, allegiance to the 
Crown, as representing the legislature, which is one 
improvement on the principle of pure submission 
to the king or the old allodial principle. But the 
principle of allegiance in the case of land receives no 
special application in our days, nor is it acted upon. 

The resources of those employing themselves 
at trade and industry have ever continued to 
develop, partly through their energy and number, 
but especially through the laws which governed 
the distribution of this class of property and 
made it available for exchange and purposes of 
labour. Without giving an account of the process 
xif development through which they passed, such as 
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incorporation of towns, or commerce with other 

countries, it will suffice for our object to show the 

respective conditions in power and numbers of 

the classes enriched by industry and owning 

personalty, and those owning the land or real 

property under the working of the two principles, 

distribution and monopoly. The following are 

tables giving the principal result of the land system 

in holdings, and the number of owners of the land 

in England as at present (which has been ever 

tending to diminish), and the income of those living 

by industry, with the total population in the last 

few years — which account of population we may 

assume to include all those in receipt of no income 

at all as well. 

Statement I. 

TABLE OF LANDOWNERS. 

England and Wales. 

No. of Owners. Acres. 

400 Peers and Peeresses ... ... 5)728,979 

1,288 Great Owners 8,497,699 

2,529 Squires 4,319,271 

4,217 18,545,949 

9,585 Greater Yeomen 4,782,627 

24,412 Lesser Yeomen 4,144,272 

217,049 Small Proprietors 3,931,806 

703,289 Cottagers, under I acre 151,148 

14,459 Pasture Lands 1,443,548 

Waste 1,524,624 

973.0" 34,523.974 

GROSS RENTAL. 

Gross rental of Land , ;^99,ooo,ooo 

Exclusive of gross rental of area of London ... 25,000,000 

And Docks owned by Aristocracy, not estimated 
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Statement II. 
TABLES OF INCOME AND POPULATION. 

GROSS INCOME. 

1843 ^^515,000,000 

1851 616,000,000 

1864 814,000,000 

1880 1,200,000,000 

INCOMES ASSESSED TO TAX OVER £lt,0. 

1843 ^^280,000,000 

1851 280,000,000 

1864 370,000,000 

1880 577,000,000 

BALANCE OF INCOME NOT ASSESSED TO TAXES. 

1843 ;^23S,000,00O 

1851 336,000,000 

1864 444,000,000 

1880 623,000,000 

POPULATION, INCLUDING IRELAND. 

1843 about 27,000,000 

1851 ,, 27,000,000 

1864 ,, 30,000,000 

i88o ,, 36,000,000 

The first statement is extracted from Mr. 
Brodrick's Work.* The second one is compiled 
from the Quarterly Revieiv. 

Mr. Brodrick, in his further observations, states 
that nearly 19,000,000 of acres, or four-sevenths of 
the soil, is held by 4000 persons, and that the landed 
aristocracy, consisting of about 2250 persons, own 
nearly one-half of the enclosed land of England. 
* " English Land and English Landlords.'' 
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The figures of Statement No. i establish conclusively 
the preponderance of the interest of the same few 
■ever holding the landed estates. Statement No. 2 
gives proof of growing rivalry of wealth in the 
industrial classes with the owners of landed estates ; 
but it is to be observed that no mention is made 
in it of the number in those classes having no 
share whatever of the wealth or income. The 
statements, however, go far to prove a state of 
progress from industrial sources to which that of 
the owners of estates bears no proportion, consider- 
ing the smallness of the beginnings of the former. 
And, further, in looking at their relative position, it 
must be borne in mind that income in the case of 
the land is derived in almost all important cases 
from possessions created without labour ; but in the 
case of the industrial classes it is all the result 
•of produce obtained through personal efforts and 
■sacrifices. While the founder of industry — in other 
words, the labourer — by the combination of his 
powers with the properties of nature, by the acquisi- 
tion of science, and the application of both in carry- 
ing out undertakings, aided by the share he gets 
•on distribution of his ancestor's estate, has added, 
personally, wealth to a vast extent for himself and 
others, the few owning the land in their capacity 
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of rent— receivers by means of their persistent 
monopoly — have dispensed altogether with pro- 
ducing, but have yet added to their means, which 
has been done by a simple process for centuries 
of parasitic growth on dependents and producers, 
who suffered in addition to the trials of labour 
endless risk from which the others are free. On 
the one hand, we see growth and diffusion of newly 
stored wealth for the general good, out of the 
periodical produce of the earth, by the masses who 
brought it forth, and, consequently, a development 
of power among them, which is the result of their 
creation ; whereas, on the other, we see the few, 
through their appropriation of the agencies in the 
soil, which are the primitive source of all produce, 
only bettering themselves by injuring both producers 
and dependents — holding the latter in bondage, and 
after they become free distressing them by terms 
of tenure and evictions. The condition of the 
former is in obedience to the laws of nature. As 
proof against the power of the latter, it only exists 
through the political authority which the class 
hold of making rules for themselves through their 
representatives, the hereditary legislators. 

The uneven distribution by nature of abilities 
among men cannot fail to cause inequality of con- 
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dition, and it is evidently her intention that for the 
purposes of government and society this inequaHty 
should exist. But reason dictates that the moral 
responsibilities and position of people in life should 
be in conformity with nature's intentions in that 
respect, so that the best endowed and qualified 
may hold the higher places, and exercise the proper 
control to which they are entitled by their abilities. 
And if in society, instead of the political power 
being held by the most skilful and deserving, it 
is, as in the case of this country, held over the 
multitude as an inheritance by a few families,, 
without reference to merit, there alone is a fact 
that condemns its constitution. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Effects of concentration of property in land and of distribution of 
capital respectively. 

It has been endeavoured so far in this statement 
to make manifest the violation of the human rights 
in the concentration of landed property and its 
general results in excluding the many from oppor- 
tunities of labour ; and, as against that state of 
things, to prove the good effect of the contrary 
principle — distribution, in the growth of personal 
property through trade and industry. It would 
probably be asked what direct proof there is of 
wrong or abstraction of wealth by the centrali- 
zation of the land. The proof is not far to seek ; 
it lies in pauperism — pauperism, which is a name 
peculiar to the English language for that wide- 
spread condition of a large class of people who are 
so poor that they have to be supported by State 
aid, obtained through taxes levied forcibly on the 
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nation at large — a condition which exists nowhere 
else ; a condition corrupting by its nature, and 
unduly humiliating to the deserving poor. 

It has been already pointed out that the popula- 
tion of a country must depend for subsistence 
simply upon the employment they can procure 
for their labour, or their capital, in meeting the 
wants of those owning the land. It is evident that 
this precariousness of existence among the multi- 
tude in this country, where the estates and owners 
are few, must have driven many, in the first instance, 
to the necessity of obtaining charity in order to 
live. For the position of the landowner in refer- 
ence to his large estate and its produce, would 
have been as follows : — To satisfy his wants, he 
needed to employ only a small amount of labour, 
and little of the capital of others ; and in order to 
give occupation to the full extent of his estate, 
■and of its capabilities of produce to either one 
or the other, he would have been obliged to invent 
indulgences for himself, which he would have to 
procure from the population ; and we know that 
there was no obligation upon him to do anything 
■of the sort. He could indulge or not, he could 
cultivate the land or not, he could let it or not, 
as he preferred ; and we know, too, that he often 
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preferred neither to indulge, nor cultivate, nor let,, 
and that the public were, moreover, at his mercy 
in that and in other matters ; for the position 
of the landlord gives him great facilities for making 
his own terms as to any tenure under him. There 
is, therefore, no escaping from the conclusion that 
there must have been, owing to the independence 
of the landowner, many at times reduced by the 
course he would choose, to be without the employ- 
ment they required to enable them to live, and 
many crippled in their industry by his terms ; and 
it is thus, that through the landowner, many willing 
to work must have been compelled to seek charity 
in order to live. The state of things of a landlord 
being at perfect liberty to work or not his land 
to the full extent of its capabilities is ever con- 
tinuing, and the disposition, with the size of existing 
estates, on the part of many owners, is to avail 
themselves of the liberty, and not to work them 
as they should. On the other hand, the population 
has increased from time to time two-fold, four-fold,, 
ten-fold, while the number of estates has rather 
diminished than increased ; consequently, the many 
dependent, of former days must have become 
legion, till there could be no longer help for them 
through private subscription ; and therein we have 
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the true explanation of the origin of our work- 
houses — those national institutions of relief — the 
necessity of which we may boldly say, is the 
direct effect of the land system. It is evident 
that the fewer the private estates, the worse 
must be the want culminating in the state of 
pauperism. 

But pauperism is not the only effect of this 
monopoly. Look at its effects also on industry, 
through the high rents and terms of tenure the 
landowner is in a position to reserve and exact by 
it. Firstly, as result, we see enhanced prices of 
commodities, followed by the necessity of increas- 
ing wages, which in their turn on being increased 
again send up prices, till at last the home produce 
cannot obtain a sale in foreign markets, and even 
foreign manufacturers supply our own markets 
cheaper than we can ourselves. Then depression 
of trade sets in, factories are closed, farms do not 
let, and, to crown the whole, protective duties are 
hinted, that would only make matters worse in 
adding to prices ; when, at last, the landowner is 
obliged to restore a part of his rent, but unfor- 
tunately for the good of the present time, too late ! 

There is another of its effects noticeable in the 
tide of emigration which we have witnessed for 
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years, carrying to exile in other lands many who 
would be still serviceable to the country. 

In confirmation of previous statements it will be 
necessary now to give a short history of pauperism. 
With reference to the enfranchisement of the 
villeins, it will be found recorded that many of them 
in regaining their freedom became vagrants, and 
lived by charitable aid of the public ; and the first 
mention we find of the class is in a statute of 
Richard II., 1388, relating to the impotent poor. 
Then, again, we find them mentioned so late as 
1536, at the time of the breaking up of the 
monasteries in Henry VIII's. reign, in an Act 
which provides measures against the vagabond 
and sturdy beggar, and encourages voluntarj^ 
collections for the impotent, giving proof of 
growing trouble on their score. 

With this state of things in the sixteenth 
century, the agricultural labourer as he now exists 
was beginning to appear. He was called into being 
by the general rising of rents, and the wholesale 
eviction of the smaller tenants, at the time of the 
further enclosing of the lands. Many of the poor 
copyholdei's were then particularly oppressed by 
their landlords, who succeeded to bring them into 
servitude by increasing their fines, and by driving 
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them to forfeit their tenures. Legislative measures 
were used to stem the force of these events, and 
protection was acknowledged to be due by the 
government to the labourer in his dependent con- 
dition, so that he should escape that oppression 
which would debase him below the condition of 
man. Laws of feudal tenure were put in force against 
landed traders in respect to lands not their inherit- 
ance, and against the destruction of farm buildings, 
and the breaking up of arable lands for conversion 
into pasture. Through these enactments the con- 
dition of the labourer was relieved for a time ; but 
as the measures did not sufficiently attack the 
root of the evil, which existed in the power of 
the landowner — already too great — to charge and 
evict as he liked, and the power received fresh 
accession from the grants of lands of the suppressed 
monasteries, and the feudal duties sought to be 
re-imposed came to be only nominal, the number 
of vagrants and houseless poor again increased con- 
siderably, and it was then that the valiant beggar 
who would not, or could not work, was most con- 
spicuous. The whipping, branding, and hanging 
which were authorized in his case for misdeeds of 
idleness, proved, however, useless; and another 
Act was passed under Edward VI., authorizing the 
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vagrants to be adjudged slaves for two years, or 
for life, according to the nature of the offences. 
But this Act so signally failed, that in about two 
years it was withdrawn, and we see pauperism 
taking such an extension, that in Elizabeth's reign 
(1601) compulsory assessment for the relief of 
the poor had to be fully established ; and it kept 
extending, till workhouses for their relief were 
ultimately estabhshed, in 1722. In the reign of 
George II. the sum expended in relief was under 
£y^o,ooo per annum ; in 1775 it amounted to 
;Ci, 720,000. It went on rapidly increasing till, in 
1 81 8, it reached nearly ;^8,ooo,ooo. Owing to 
abuses of administration, a new Act of Parliament 
was passed in 1834, and through its provisions 
the expenditure was kept down ; but still it again 
increases, and the following extract from a work* 
published in 1885, will show, generally, the con- 
dition of this country, both as to pauperism and 
emigration in that year : — 

"From the vast superiority of England in 
manufactures and commerce, it is incomparably 
the richest country in the world ; notwithstanding 
which, a frightful amount of poverty exists. About 
a million of its inhabitants receive constant or 
* " Geography," by Dr. Cornwell. 
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occasional relief as paupers ; and it is calculated 
that, in London alone, more than 20,000 people 
rise every morning without knowing how the food 
for the day is to be obtained. To meet this 
poverty, about ;£^ 10,000,000 is raised compulsorily 
every year for the support of paupers, and vast 
sums are voluntarily subscribed towards numerous 
charitable institutions spread over the country. 
In the ten years, 1871-80, 1,750,000 left the 
United Kingdom." 

See the following statements of local taxation, 
expenditure, rateable value, and local debt of 
this country in a period of ten years, from 1870 
to 1880. Public works for educational purposes 
and of utility may have gone to swell the amount. 
The confusion of local authorities, the multiplication 
of local boards, the intersection of unions, with 
the inaptitude of the boards for their duties, may 
have caused much of the expenditure. But as 
through this imperfect administration it is im- 
possible to tell which share of the local taxation 
and debt is really on account of pauperism, we 
can only conclude, by what we see of poverty and 
its asylums, that a large proportion of the 
gigantic increase of expenditure must necessarily 
have been applied to its relief. 
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Statistics relating to Local Taxation for England 
AND Wales." 



Taxation 


... 1870 . 


;^i7,Soo,ooo 


91 


1880 


27,000,000 


Expenditure ... 


... 1870 


24,250,000 


J) 


1880 


52,500,000 


Rateable value 


... 1870 


107,000,000 


j» 


1880 . 


135,000,000 


Local debt 


1870 


38,250,000 


»j 


1880 . 


... 144,500,000 



Judging by these tables, judging by the increase 
going on in buildings adjoining unions, the erection 
of cottage homes, the additions to pauper lunatic 
asylums, there can be little doubt that the spread 
of pauperism is not stemmed. 

It is contended that the enormous growth of 
pauperism has accompanied and arisen out of 
the gigantic creation of personalty. 

It is probable that many members of the 
industrial classes have, in the division of their 
profits, allotted too small a share to those who 
in joining with them to carry out their under- 
takings are in receipt of wages only, and that by 
a proper apportionment of profits the distress of 
the wage-receiver might be less than it is ; and of 
this we shall speak later on. But the undue appor- 
tionment does not do away with the fact that 
* Extracted from the Quarterly Review. 
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pauperism — that is to say, a widespread state of 
the masses requiring national aid for subsistence — 
is to be attributed distinctly to the monopoly of 
the land among the few. We have already shown 
that the labourer without possessions can be em- 
ployed only in two ways — either by the owner of 
the land, or those occupying it under the owners, 
such as industries, or the public ; and that those 
occupiers are themselves dependent upon the owners 
for the raw material solely to be obtained from the 
land, and required for their subsistence, for employ- 
ing themselves as well as others to obtain it ; and 
that they are compelled by the charges for their 
occupancy, to work that material to the utmost, by 
calling in labour to assist them. Therefore there 
stands the fact that dearth of employment can 
be traced only to three causes : either the land is 
incapable of producing, or the labourer will not 
work it, or the owners withhold it from their not 
requiring, or not choosing, or not knowing how to 
place it at disposal of those wanting it for purposes 
of industry and sustenance. That the land generally 
can support its population we have proved by the 
fact that it does so ; that it is not fully worked is 
showji by the vast quantities that are uncultivated ; 
and to pretend that the masses will not work is 
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absurd. We are, therefore, here brought again back 
to the landowner, as the subject upon whom all 
depend in the main for subsistence ; and as through 
State aid those destitute by his inaction are yet 
relieved, there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
the relief does not come from the landowner, as 
he is personally a non-producer ; therefore we can 
only view it as proceeding from another source, 
which can be no other than industry. Therefore, 
instead of the growth of personalty — which is the 
fruit of industry — being the cause of pauperism, it is 
that alone that can have relieved it. 

No deep inquiry is necessary for obtaining prac- 
tical confirmation of the facts here advanced. By 
an exploration of any district, as a specimen of what 
is going on in the whole country, it would be found 
that all interests, whether agricultural, industrial, 
or mineral, under yearly tenancy, or leasehold, or 
copyhold, and the interest of those who, without 
possessions, have only one in the care of their person, 
and the consumer in general — all are subject more 
or less to the disposition of those holding the 
land, to grant it on fair terms or not, or even at all. 

Every one, from the builder to the purchaser of 
any structure built on ground leased, and the 
occupier, and every member of his family, is affected 
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in his speculation, his means of comfort, and his 
prospects, according as the owner of the ground 
is guided by common sense and justice, or not ; 
and it is only in exceptional cases that it is 
possible to obtain land for building, otherwise than 
on lease, the effect of which is, that the structures 
all revert to the landowner in the end. The 
agricultural tenant's interest is from year to year, 
and all improvements effected by the latter pass 
to the landlord at the expiration of the tenancy ; 
giving power to the landlord to terminate the 
tenancy whenever he pleases, by notice to the 
tenant to leave his farm, with the improvements 
he made on it, or pay an increased rent. Laws 
have been enacted to prevent this result, but they 
have proved ineffectual. Leases for land, either 
for building or agricultural purposes, are all most 
onerous, inducing contractors, in the one case, to 
run up inferior structures, to last out only the 
lease ; and in the other, discouraging the farmer 
from investing his resources in improvements, 
because, at the end of the lease, they would all 
pass to the landlord. Through the action of 
the landlords, not only have the labourers been 
divorced from the soil, but they have been driven 
into the purlieus and slums of the neighbouring 
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towns. In many cases a man has to trudge four 
miles to his work, and four miles back again, 
because the landlord will not allow dwellings on 
his land ; hence the overcrowding of towns, and 
the solitude that reigns over many miles of estates. 
And there are other effects of the landowner's 
position, which reach even the public and the 
consumer, inasmuch as, according to Adam Smith's 
statement, one-third of the cost of every article of 
consumption is caused by the charges for rent 
alone ; nor does the evil stop here, for in cases 
when the disposition exists in a landlord to open 
up his property, he is generally restricted from 
doing so by the baneful system of settlements and 
entail limiting his ownership and action ; and we 
find him somehow mixed up with other interests, 
almost everywhere. In addition to the direct 
power which he possesses from his freehold, he has 
an interest, as lord of the manor, in the soil of 
commons, carrying with it property in all the 
minerals it may contain, subject only to a right 
of pasture of the commoners. He has a claim 
also, in the foreshore of the sea, restricted only by 
the Crown ; and he has rights in the rivers, and 
over the fish in them. He is also prominent in 
both legislative assemblies, where hitherto he has 
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been free to turn everything, by Act of Parliament,' 
to his own use ; of which there is evidence in the 
appropriation and enclosure of vast tracts of 
common land, within the last century, to the 
exclusion of the labouring population. 

And all the time, while the population has been 
increasing ; while capital has been created and spent ; 
while considerable risk has been incurred on all 
sides, and trade has been fluctuating, competition 
has been straining every nerve of those engaged 
in that and other pursuits ; and many have been 
ruined, others reduced to starvation point, and most 
people have been kept down at the lowest possible 
limit of wages at which life can be supported ; — 
while all these circumstances have been taking 
place, on the other side, through the effect of sheer 
conquest, confirmed by laws, customs, and settle- 
ments, which were made in their interest, they are 
nearly the same few landowning families of past 
centuries who are dividing the increased rents that 
have been steadily rising from royalties and ground 
rents everywhere, and are now excessive as com- 
pared with their amount in former years ; and they 
are doing so without any loss or risk to themselves, 
and without any labour on the part of themselves 
or their ancestors, without a hitch, and without even 
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any deduction to speak of, for those agencies in 
the soil, through which it is proved that all effects 
are really produced. 

Figures are arrayed in great force from the 
returns of gross income and assessment to the In- 
come Tax, which have been already put forward, 
showing the increase of income that has actually, 
from time to time, taken place among the popula- 
tion receiving low pay, to prove that the condition 
of that class is gradually improving, in opposition 
to alleged statements in Mr. George's book, en- 
titled " Progress and Poverty," that the poor are 
getting poorer, as the rich are getting richer. Mr. 
Hallam, in his " History of the Middle Ages," 
states that, at his time — some fifty or sixty years 
ago — the condition of the labourer in England was 
worse than in the fourteenth century. We believe, 
however, that the condition of those working and 
receiving wages in this country is somewhat better 
than when Mr. Hallam wrote. And, indeed, history 
has, all along, established the fact of the existence 
of an industrial class, growing gradually in wealth, 
and employing much labour, by the side of the 
landowning class ; and we have had occasion to 
refer to it, to show the benefit of the working of 
personalty under the principles which govern it ; 
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and that fact is so true that, really, the rising, 
class actually threatens the existence of the land- 
owning interest very seriously, and more even than 
any books and dissertations can do. But still, as 
to the working and wage-receiving people, we 
cannot see that the advantage they are gaining 
is proved by the figures to be as stated.. For no 
account in those returns is taken of the increase 
in metallic substances, nor of the increase of prices 
in some things ; and the figures only enable one 
to arrive at an average ; therefore, prove nothing in 
individual cases ; and there is left out a description 
of the number of those in whose behalf we are speak- 
ing, viz. the people that get no income or work at all. 
We have stated the number of that class, under 
the head of paupers alone, to be at present about 
1,000,000, and their cost ;£^io,ooo,ooo in the last 
year, and the following tables of pauperism* will 
give the number and cost from 1834 to 1880 : — 



Year. 


Population. 


Expenditure. 


Paupers. 


1834 


14,372,000 


;^6,3i7,2SS 




1841 


15.91 1.757 


4,766,929 


1,299,048 


185I 


17,927,600 


4,962,704 


941,315 


1861 


20,066,224 


5.778,943 


883,921 


187I 


22,712,266 


7.886,724 


1,037,360 


1880 


25,323,000 


8,015,010 


808,030 



The destitute relieved by voluntary aid, in 
addition, are very numerous. 

* Extracted from the Rev. T. W. Fowle's work on the Poor Law. 
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There can be no doubt that there has been 
always a class among the lower orders who, 
through intelligence, thrift, and combination, and 
close connection with the rich, have obtained a 
gradually improving share in the immense increase 
of productiveness which has been going on ; but 
out of what they get, is there any thought of the 
payments they have had to make towards the 
relief of the poor, to subscriptions to sick societies, 
to insurance offices, to trades unions ; is there any 
thought of their privations in order to save ? The 
great calamity of these people is in their being 
shamefully off for means at the back of income for 
a provision in sickness, time of dearth of work, 
and old age, to a degree that is seen in no other 
country ; and the precariousness of their state, ex- 
clusively dependent as it is upon employment by 
others, is often frightfully illustrated by circum- 
stances,* and is always an incubus upon their 
mind. 

The voluntary assistance given to the poor in 
this country surpasses all conception ; they are the 
object of the most tender and religious care on the 

* The circumstances alluded to are chiefly those crises which 
occur at times when industry and trade, being paralyzed, discontinue 
their relief. 
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part of members of the lower and the middle 
classes who can help them, and of those living in 
luxury in a higher state. They are visited, and 
receive aids of all kind. In addition to unions, 
almshouses exist for them throughout the land, 
and vast institutions are endowed for their benefit, 
and the number who take an interest in them, who 
co-operate in charitable works for their benefit, 
is legion. The poor are mentioned everywhere in 
our literature — in prose, and poetry. There you 
will see the case recounted of the distressed labourer 
under the innumerable circumstances of his afflic- 
tion, of the toiling sempstress in her want, the 
hard-worked factory hand, the unprovided widow 
and orphan, and even the victims of poverty 
brought on by vice. Yet all these charities are of 
no more use for general relief than a drop of water 
would be to fill the depths of the ocean ; and, 
except in a few socialistic theories of reconstruction 
— theories utterly impracticable — scarcely anything 
seems contrived at to strike at the evil effectually, 
so helpless is the case of the poor generally thought 
in this country ! And it seems inconceivable that 
the loss of services and value through the operation 
alone of pauperism, diminishing the resources of the 
country, and its deteriorating effects, leading to 
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worse evils — shamelessness and crime, should be 
so little appreciated. See what Carlyle says as to 
pauperism : — 

" There must be something wrong. A full- 
formed Horse will, in any market, bring from 
twenty to as high as two hundred Friedrichs d'or ; 
such is his worth to the world. A full-formed Man 
is not only worth nothing to the world, but the 
world could aiford him a round sum would he 
simply engage to go and hang himself Neverthe- 
less, which of the two was the more cunningly 
devised article, even as an Engine? Good 
Heavens ! A white European Man, standing on 
his two Legs, with his two five-fingered Hands at his 
shackle-bones, and miraculous Head on his shoul- 
ders, is worth, I should say, from fifty to a hundred 
Horses ! 

" Too crowded, indeed ! Meanwhile, what portion 
of this inconsiderable terraqueous Globe have 
ye actually tilled and delved, till it will grow 
no more ? How thick stands your Population in 
the Pampas and Savannas of America, round 
ancient Carthage, and in the interior of Africa ; on 
both slopes of the Altaic chain, in the central 
Platform of Asia ; in Spain, Greece, Turkey, Crim 
Tartary, the Curragh of Kildare.? One man in 
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one year, as I have understood it, if you lend him 
Earth, will feed himself and nine others." 

We may add in the words of Mr. Pollock, in his 
book entitled " The Land Laws," that " we are in 
sight of an accumulation of wealth in power in a 
few hands, and concentrated on vital parts of the 
Commonwealth, such as is without example in 
history, and might conceivably be a danger to 
the State." Perceiving the evil which is at last 
bringing with it this danger, it behoves us, at least, 
to consider whether past local Acts and customs 
leading to the concentration should not for the 
common benefit be repealed or reversed. 

As the term concentration applied to land will 
be often used by itself in the course of this inquiry, 
it will have now to be distinctly defined. By the 
term will be meant a system of collection of the 
landed property of a country in the hands of the 
few. By concentration of forces and material for 
administrative and business purposes, those aims 
may be carried out more effectually, and at less 
comparative expense in some things than if they 
were attempted by divided and small means ; and 
we see proof of its advantage in Government 
administration, and the working of industries, 
especially railways, which answer well for supply- 
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ing certain general wants. Still this species of 
concentration has its drawbacks, and we must refer 
to it later on, as requiring all the vigilance of the 
community to prevent its becoming a dangerous 
monopoly. Nothing, however, that can be said in 
favour of concentration for business and adminis- 
trative purposes has the slightest bearing upon the 
question of concentration of the land, as the con- 
centration for administrative purposes is rather the 
effect of general and free association, which we 
should endeavour to foster, and the land concentra- 
tion is, on the contrary, a palpable effect of dis- 
sociation — a state the reverse of general and free 
association. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Process of conversion of large feudal occupancies into present 
concentrated freeholds. 

The collective rights of mankind most apparent 
are those that exist as regards the natural agencies 
in the land ; and, when society is formed, the same 
rights arise to protection which each and all can 
claim from the community for their person and 
interests. In our first statement it was particularly 
noted that a few formed into a class have been 
invariably endeavouring not only to invade those 
rights in the land, but to be relieved from the 
obligations devolving upon them through their 
connection therewith ; and although the legislature 
most effectively protects the person of each against 
violence, it is as far as ever from affording protec- 
tion to the masses in their collective right in the 
land referred to. There is conflict in fact, and it is 
conflict of that very nature which society, through 
the medium of the legislature, is formed to check — 
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a conflict between the individual and the masses 
in their separate interests which always rages 
before man has the social and legislative means 
of founding government for common protection ; 
and it seems singular that, in a society so long 
constituted, the strife should be still carried on 
successfully in respect of an element so important 
for existence as the land, in the same narrow 
interests, under an old legislature which one would 
have expected by this time to go with the masses 
in all that is of importance and that relates to 
justice, humanity, and policy. We have also already 
noted the fact that the privileged class owes the 
strength it has in its contentions to the considerable 
political power possessed by many of its members 
in the legislative assemblies of the country ; and 
though the tendency of the legislature in this 
country is really towards what is right, it is out- 
weighed in the matter by that class invariably 
using its opportunity of legislation for its own 
interest ; and therein is fully explained the gradual 
process of confirmation and intensifying of the 
concentration, and we shall be able to show up 
the abuse further as we proceed, by facts more 
particularly indicative of it. 

Our land laws, as to form, are only a modified 

H 
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feudalism. We have, therefore, upon the question 
of the existing laws and customs, to refer again 
to the institution of that system and its objects in 
order to better grasp at the irrationality of the 
continuance of its peculiarities under the altered 
circumstances of the present time. The feudal 
system was a co-operative association for self- 
defence in an age when there were no standing 
armies. The feudal tenant was rather settled on 
the land than an owner of it. He held it from the 
king to meet the discharge of the obligations of 
service, pecuniary and personal, which devolved 
upon him as the king's vassal ; and these grants 
were deemed as from the nation through the king 
for a stated purpose. All the laws of ancient times 
clearly carry the implication that the holding of 
the land was at the pleasure of the king, who could 
depose, restore, impeach, or pardon the holder, as 
he thought fit. The land was inalienable, except by 
the king's consent ; disposal of it by will was 
prohibited ; and its holding was not hereditary, but 
as long as it was held by a vassal, more or less 
preference to the eldest son was given in division 
of it on the death of its holder, which was the 
origin of primogeniture. It was essentially an 
aristocratic military system. 
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In the early period, when the kings, blinded by 
feelings of personal interest, treated the land very 
much as if it was their own, fines and confiscations 
on the most trifling occasions were of common 
occurrence, and it was a law, in the case of there 
being no natural male heir to an estate on the 
decease of its owner, that it should revert to the 
king. This law had its justification in the objects 
of all feudal tenure. But the hostility of the land- 
holders to it was severe, and the result was that 
the custom of primogeniture was followed soon 
by the legalization of entails (introduced under 
Henry I.) by operation of the Act of Edward I., 
known as Statute de Donis, in 1285, through which 
the owners of the land obtained effective restraints 
upon the alienation and distribution of their estates, 
preventing their reversion to the king and securing 
their preservation in families by tying them up to 
certain conditions as to the heirs of a man's body 
begotten or to be begotten, which custom has 
continued to the present day. 

Both customs and law were thus turned to 
account in favour of the landowners' interest ; but 
they had no root in the popular sentiment, and, 
with the decay of feudalism and its military 
purposes, and of the conditions on which estates 
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were granted, they were ruled contrary to the 
national polity. Bacon, Coke, Blackstone, and other 
eminent authors have all written against entails as 
simply saving family interests. 

In the interval, while the large landowners were 
constant in their endeavours to promote concen- 
tration in favour of large estates and to restrain 
alienation from them, the efforts of the community 
were equally persevering to combat the concentra- 
tion and to break in upon those restraints, and we 
find all sorts of enactments and measures used, 
collusive, fictitious, and otherwise, for barring the 
landowners' measures. But so persistent have the 
landowners been that every successive change has 
been turned to their advantage. 

One of the first of the Acts, the law of Mort- 
main, 1279, was directed against the absorption of 
lands by Church corporations, but it was evaded 
by conveyances being made upon trust to friendly 
hands for the enjoyment and use of the corpo- 
rations. And this contrivance being taken up by 
laymen, whose lands became thus commonly 
granted also to intermediate persons upon trust 
for the "use" or benefit of those who actually 
owned them, the practice led in a great way to 
the land system of settlements prevailing. 
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Previous to modification of the feudal law in 
1540, land was not subject to testamentary dis- 
position, and it had been usual to evade the pro- 
libition of direct bequest in making provision for 
yrounger children, by leaving estates in "use'' 
charged with payments so considerable as to 
amount virtually to a transfer of the property ; 
and a " use " might be extended on a '' use," and it 
might be extended to the descendants of those in 
whose behalf it was first made, leading to excessive 
intricacies of title. The Statutes of Uses, 1536, 
which was passed for abolishing " uses," terminated 
the difficulty by creating parliamentary titles. All 
persons entitled to the use of the lands were 
declared the lawful possessors, and as the land 
could not be bequeathed by will, the system of 
trusts was virtually abolished by the statute ; but 
later, the power of willing away land was granted, 
and thus it came to pass that lands were again 
left in use, in the manner already described, and 
the power of founding perpetual estates by entail 
was not only revived, but became fortified. 

It is to be observed that the complications in the 
land laws arose and developed gradually as the 
feudal tenancies, which we noticed to be mere 
accupancies, came to be dealt with as real property. 
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After the law of Charles II., in 1660, releasing 
all tenures from feudal obligations, the power of 
perpetuating estates became further thoroughly 
established, in the interests of the family, by the 
system of strict settlements, which, it is said, can 
be traced to the same Statute of Uses, whereby the 
trusts and uses it was intended to extirp flourished 
all the more. Through that system, which survives 
only slightly modified to the present day, the power 
of entail and of fettering inheritance has become 
virtually absolute, generally limiting ownership of 
land by giving effect to disposal of such property 
in favour of people unborn, long after the hand 
that conveyed it away, has ceased to exist — a 
most mischievous custom, detrimental to the 
development of the resources of the soil as well 
as securing the monopoly of it to the few. 

Consideration of the interests of society, in the 
great land questions, never took much effect in 
opposition to the encroachments of the landlords ; 
and, upon the admission of legal authority,* the 
land system of England to the present day is 
intelligible only in the light of its historical occu- 
pation by that class, and the land laws themselves 
are a mere inextricable mass, in which the attempts 
» " The Land Laws," by Mr. Pollock. 
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of an impatient Parliament to make crooked things 
straight, the partial clearances and half-hearted 
amendments of modern law reformers, figure poorly 
as effective resistance. 

According to the same authority, the lawyers, 
acting in the private interests of the landowners, 
are held to have brought the law to its present 
state by their contrivance. It is the effect of their 
ingenuity, not of national policy. While the law 
was ever setting bounds to the power of fettering 
inheritances, conveyancers have been ever labouring 
to evade it, till real property has become a strong- 
hold of mystery in their hands, and in every way 
there is an apparent conspiracy to make purchases 
of the land costly and perilous from the difficulties 
laid in the way of getting at title. This state of 
things gratifies the privileged class in their rebellion 
against the tendency of the civilized world towards 
several ownership, but they scarcely themselves 
understand the legal process by which their object 
is secure. " From any modern point of view, the 
surviving peculiarities of feudal law, such as primo- 
geniture, can be defended only by those ingenious 
arguments which, being manifestly begotten of 
after-thought, appear convincing only to persons 
who need no conviction." 
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Apart from the error and wrongs of concentra- 
tion, we have the following question before us as 
to the legal measures used for producing it. What 
has been the cause of their intricacy and confusion, 
and the conflict they have brought about? It 
appears that, in a great measure, these have arisen 
through the assistance the laws afforded for evasion 
by the landowners of their proper proportion of the 
state burthens, and in their framers not choosing 
to see that, subject to the proper proportion 
being made a first charge upon the produce of all 
land, any estate or property in land should be, 
under principles of legislation, as far as possible 
similar to those ruling personalty, which work 
naturally and fairly well for the development of 
that class of property, and to the same framers 
straining to establish the laws of real property on 
altogether different principles, which work very 
badly for every one except its owners. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Distribution of the land and its produce, according to priority of 
rights acquired by labour — a main law of nature. 

No other conclusion can be arrived at, if our 
views be correct as to the origin and development 
of the principle of concentration of estates under 
which society is ruled, than that it would be 
justice to oppose the further development of the 
principle, and to procure restoration of the obliga- 
tions connected with the estates from which release 
has been obtained by their owners, and to reverse 
the measures which have been used to carry the 
principle out ; and, of course, in order to reverse 
concentration of landed estates, there can be no 
other way but to adopt measures for their dis- 
tribution. 

In economical questions, by the word "law" is not 
meant enactment or statute, but a rule of action 
which cannot be transgressed without injury to 
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the community in the long run, and by nature's 
laws of distribution are therefore meant here the 
laws of distribution in that economic point of view. 
It follows from this definition that by the law of 
rent, he who pays it should be allowed enough 
from the produce of his work, skill, and capital, 
to subsist and keep these going. By the law of 
wages, the hired labourer should have enough 
in wages to enable him to subsist and gather 
strength to do his work ; and by the law of 
existence, man should be in a position generally 
to procure by his labour that which is necessary 
for his subsistence. If these three laws were 
transgressed, the whole fabric of society would 
collapse ; for the object of letting out land- 
holdings, of employing labour, and of propagation, 
would be utterly defeated. Farms could not be 
carried out, the labourer could not work, and 
existence would cease ; and a partial transgression 
of the laws must in the same degree affect society. 
These laws are so obvious that they are conse- 
quently generally observed in our society, but 
unfortunately without heed or consideration of 
any other law in the matter through the pressure 
of concentrating measures, and the consequence 
is a shortness of allowance, which places the small 
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capitalist under a constant pressure of unduly high 
rents that often brings about his ruin, which leaves 
the labourer in a condition bordering on utter 
indigence he is too often reduced to, and causes 
the multitude in indigence to eke out a wretched 
existence in a state of distressing want, with all 
the vices which want breeds ; and that law un- 
heeded is the law which provides for the general 
distribution of the land, its agencies, and produce 
as much as possible so as to protect all against 
such eventualities. 

The law prescribing the distribution of the land, 
its agencies and produce, is a natural main law 
arising out of the general wants of mankind for 
subsistence, and is one of those requiring to be 
carried out by association through the means of 
legislation, due regard being had to the relation 
mankind holds to nature's supplies and the 
relations of its members one to the other. We 
have seen it proved, by the character of those 
relations, that mankind have a collective right in 
the natural agencies contained in those supplies ; 
and that each member has an individual right of 
estate and property in the soil and its produce, 
the one limited, the other absolute subject to the 
collective right aforesaid, according to the labour 
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he has embodied therein ; and that these rights 
carry with them rights of transfer of the estate 
or property to any one capable of being a party 
to the transaction. This law of distribution is 
supported, and proved equally by .the baneful 
effects of concentration already reviewed, and by 
the rights evolving from the reciprocal relations 
of man to man and his relation to nature's gifts, 
which clearly force the distribution upon him. 
The descent of property on intestacy should evi- 
dently be regulated by social combination in the 
same manner, dispersing it among the nearest 
descendants of the owner, with reserves for tax- 
ation in cases in which the property has- not been 
earned by the successors; By the law of distribu- 
tion all are excluded from absolute property in 
the natural agencies of the soil, which must be 
accounted for to the community ; those who 
hold it without either they or their predecessors 
having ever done anything, are excluded also from 
property. By the same law the limits of appro- 
priation of land in the first instance are fixed 
for the individual, according to that which he 
embodied of his own individuality in it ; and the 
number of owners of the land in a progressive 
state of society becomes gradually multiplied, the 
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better to meet its wants ; and land properly- 
acquired would pass, at death of the owner on 
intestacy, to all next of kin, and limited owner- 
ship would be abolished, and donees, grantees, 
and assigns from parties living would also have 
an equal right in any property made over to 
them, provided the property had been originally 
created by labour of the donor's grantors, and it 
is fairly taxed on transfer. It is here to be 
observed that, under a rule of concentration main- 
taining the lands forcibly in the hands of de- 
scendants who have done nothing to them, and 
have received them from the original possessors, 
who appropriated them by violence, no such 
beneficial results as those just enumerated can 
occur. 

The only grave practical difficulty in the way 
of adoption of the principle of distribution could 
be in the opposition which the parties interested 
in concentration would offer, and the force of 
the concentrationists by their possessions and the 
influence they exercise over ignorant adherents 
and dependents is considerable ; but assuming that 
opposition overthrown, and the principle of distri- 
bution so fully established as to take effect, there 
can be no doubt, whatever may be the mode or 
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extent to which the statesman may think it 
advisable to go in carrying it out, that its results 
in practice must be as beneficial as the principle 
is righteous, according to the degree in which it 
can be carried out. 

It is not an uncommon thing, however, to read ' 
of comparisons between forms of government and 
paternal authority, favourable to concentration, 
upon the grounds that that authority is an illustra- 
tion of power and property concentrated by divine 
intention, and that the objects of all Governments 
as regards the people are the same as those of 
paternal power as regards the family. There is no 
similarity ; on the contrary, we see, in examples 
of paternal authority, ever-recurring proof of hold- 
ings in accordance with the laws of distribution ; 
for, as a fact, the father always divides his income 
with his children in his lifetime, so far as is neces- 
sary for their support, according to his position in 
life, and in case of intestacy, at death his personal 
property is almost universally divided among his 
children, and it is only by a strange law, such as 
rules in this country, that his real property passes 
at death, on intestacy, to the eldest son. 

It is not an uncommon notion also, on the 
part of religious devotees, that government being 
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evidently of divine intention, he who holds its 
reins should be treated as appointed by God him- 
self, and that in the excesses of his authority a 
king is only accountable for his actions to God, 
who conferred it. This is the strongest maxim 
that has ever been put forward for concentration 
of both land and authority, and it is in express 
opposition to the opinion that the people should 
have the supreme control of, or at least a share 
in, all political power. The maxim has very 
much fallen to the ground from the reason that 
any one succeeding to the place of one reigning 
would, according to it, be equally the anointed of 
God, and that attempts at revolution are distinctly 
encouraged thereby, and that any ruffian only 
strong enough to seize power becomes confirmed 
in it, by no other act than one of brute force; and 
there is the inconsistency in the maxim, that at 
the same time that rebellion is assumed to be 
expressly opposed by the divinity, it is also assumed 
to be expressly approved, if it only succeeds, and 
usurpation is always sanctioned, though the means 
leading to it are in every case condemned. The 
theory that the people are the party to share in 
and control authority, as they must know best 
their common interests, and can have only one 
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general will, that of promoting them, is evidently 
the best calculated for their well-being, and the 
main point for consideration should be to find a 
form of government under which they cannot be 
excluded. 

We have seen that one of the direct effects of 
concentration of land is an undue absorption by 
its owners of a large proportion of the personal 
produce from it, through the power it gives them 
over the labour and tenants who work it, iri the 
general arrangement for wages and leases with 
dependents. Against that effect, the application 
of the principle of distribution would cause im- 
mediately a distribution of real and personal 
property — in other words, land and produce also — 
and the generality would have freer and fuller 
opportunity for the exercise of their abilities in 
relation to both, and with that a fairer distribution 
of the general obligations for public services would 
naturally follow. And this distribution of land, 
personal produce, and mutual obligations, would, by 
its levelling effects, force into channels of industry 
a considerable proportion of man's powers which 
have hitherto been lying idle, supported by super- 
fluity, or debarred from work by scarcity of the 
proper material ; and the large economic question. 
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which we have shown to exist in the condition 
of the two classes now at the extreme ends of 
society, who on the one hand, by means of the 
superfluity, dispense with employing themselves, 
and on the other, through scarcity of the material, 
are not in a position to employ themselves, would 
be solved through the creation which would ensue 
of a more general available resource for labour out 
of what has been hitherto superfluity for the few. 

It would become infinitely more easy under 
distribution, through the spread of means it would 
create, for those among the masses who would 
choose to, to save in order to protect themselves 
against such eventualities as dearth of employment, 
illness, old age, and the requirements of the im- 
potent among relatives, which it would probably 
fall to their lot to minister to. We should also see 
the power over the labourer possessed by the 
capitalist in his comparative monopoly of stored 
produce, considerably curbed and counteracted ; 
and when large undertakings would be necessary 
for carrying out particular objects, we should find 
them worked much more by associated means of 
the multitude, either through public companies 
or corporations, under supervision of associations, 
who would share in the profits, and a landed estate, 

I 
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instead of being perpetuated, as at present, ifl a 
fossil and embalmed condition for centuries after 
the great man or favourite, in whose honour it was 
granted, has ceased to exist, would dissolve, like 
the rest of things of nature; and instead of seeing 
before us everlasting soulless relics of the past in 
those monuments of selfishness, instead of having 
estate annals loaded with names of obscure descen- 
dants, we should see fresh estates reforming out of 
the dust of the old ones, according to the rules 
of life, and passing into the hands of those better 
able to acquire and work them, and whose names 
would be more worthy of commemoration. 

The laws of distribution, as arising from rights 
in property, would not benefit directly many who, 
through misfortune or their fault, own no posses- 
sions. It is to be observed, however, that there 
are also other laws of distribution arising out of 
our wants which cannot be transgressed, if the 
existence of fellow-creatures should be a care ; for 
it is not rational to leave the destitute to the 
operation of nature to live or die. The impotent 
poor, those willing but not able to work, would 
cease to be; the formidable item which they are ; 
but there would be still some of them, and there 
would be presumably also the wilful burden — the 
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evil-doer. There appears to be no right on the part 
of the poor to aid from the masses except through 
charity, which religion prescribes. Their claim can 
only be upon the privileged classes by whose hand 
they suffer ; but, as a matter of expediency and 
policy, it seems also pointed out that, failing aid 
from the proper quarter, the community should 
relieve them, and that the man able and willing to 
work, but without employment, should be provided 
suitably out of the taxes with the means of emi- 
grating to scenes where nature's stores, which are 
refused to him at home by the operation of our 
institutions, would be available for the exercise of 
his labour. The right towards the wilful burden, 
or the evil-doer, would be to lock him up. 

It will be observed, no doubt, that the laws arising 
out of our necessity for subsistence, are not the 
only laws of nature with which society would have 
to deal ; that there are other requirements, such as 
security of the person and property, liberty, and 
honour, and peace, all of which are related 
indirectly with those wants, and have also to be 
ministered to by the legislature in view of the 
rights they create ; that, left to the care of nature, 
with the contentions which would arise, neither 
wants nor rights would be respected ; and that the 
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only means society would have of dealing with 
them would be through the force it could con- 
centrate to do so, and it might be urged that 
tliat force can only be obtained by a sacrifice of 
some of those rights. We grant this as a principle 
of political right ; but when it is said that in the 
case of this country the rights of the people to 
share in the land have been sacrificed for that 
purpose, and that the freedom and tranquillity 
which they are supposed to enjoy make up a return 
for the surrender, it is here that we must take 
objection. Such a plea for the surrender of such 
rights is mere sophistry. For it must be admitted 
that they are among the most important which a 
government is instituted to. serve, and that by the 
sacrifice they are done away with in a sweep. 
There is an absence of reasoning in the proposition 
of concentration of the land, taken with the objects 
of government, which is astonishing. 

In the mean while, it is clear that the natural laws 
of distribution of the land cannot be brought 
thoroughly into practice ; but still, they should not 
be the less a fundamental guide in politics ; and 
although it may not be advisable to apply them at 
the first stage of society in reference to lands 
already under tillage or home occupation, there can 
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be no doubt that the principle of distribution, if it 
is adopted, must adjust rights so in the end, by 
means of the division of the land which it would 
promote, that most of those inheriting it, would be 
found bestowing their labour upon it, which would 
be the truest sign of a real right in it, and those 
inheriting it, but not working it, would find them- 
selves, by their reduced means, under the necessity 
of disposing of it to those who would work it, and 
the interest of both the individual and the com- 
munity may be trusted to be sufficient to check any 
baneful effects to society through excessive diminu- 
tion of estate, and waste would be particularly 
guarded against. 

If the undue appropriation of past conquest had 
been simply allowed for the time, subject to dis- 
tribution taking effect soon after, both as regards 
the land itself and the . obligations attaching to 
its possession, the abuses of the period which are 
connected with that possession, and against which 
we are speaking, would not have been so prominent 
as they are. 

It will be scarcely necessary to touch upon 
the argument against distribution of the land, 
that though it may be concentrated in a few 
hands, its produce will not be the more encroached 
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upon by its owner through that fact, and that 
the masses will still, therefore, have the same 
produce for their subsistence to work upon, and 
consequently live by, whether the land is concen- 
trated or distributed ; for the power of a landlord 
to consume the necessaries of life can in no 
condition exceed certain limits. We must say, 
upon this, that the results of concentration are not 
exactly seen here. A landlord can certainly not 
personally consume more of the necessaries of life 
in one state than in another, but it is possible for 
him to check the production of those necessaries 
more under certain circumstances than under others, 
and that is what we assert that he does under the 
effects of concentration, which places more land in 
his hands than he may require, or care to work, 
for his absolute wants. But there is also the fact 
that the conditions of toil for the labourer must 
be vastly different in the two cases. In the one, 
that of concentration, the labourer, without posses- 
sions, only procures the necessaries of life, if as 
much, and he has to forego the main part of what 
he produces to the landowner without a chance 
of property in the soil coming to him by descent 
on death or by his toil. In the other, that of 
distribution, he has the likelihood of a share of 
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patrimony by inheritance ; he has also, the means, 
through the comparative independence such share 
would procure, of making his own terms for wages ; 
and he is in. a better position to enjoy all the 
produce which he raises, whether for necessaries, 
or for comfort, or for both. 

In considering any theory of the distribution of 
the land, there must be dismissed from the mind 
the notion that a general absolute equality of 
condition among men will, or can, be obtained by 
its adoption. The idea that such a tesult can be 
brought about generally in society with any 
degree of permanency under any institution is 
a delusion. The application of this theory can 
only tend to do away with the unjust differences 
that may exist ; and that is all, if we wish to 
succeed in it, that we can look to. That perfect 
equality is either just, sensible, or advisable, we 
are prepared to disprove. By a study of the laws 
of distribution we find that man has a right to the 
fruits of his labour, and to that which he procures 
by fair contract, and under gift and favour, when 
he obtains it from those rightly in possession ; and, 
under the best of laws, those who indulge in vice, 
are improvident, or are of inferior ability, must, as 
a rule, own a smaller share than the thrifty, the 
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industrious, and the meritorious. A law that 
pretended, therefore, to adjust the share of all to 
a scale of equality would be an outrage upon 
common sense ; and, of course, the .more able, the 
more meritorious, through their power, would ever 
disallow it. This difficulty alone, which the better 
class would of a certainty raise against equaliza- 
tion, affords potent reason against the possibility 
that may be assumed of its taking effect. But 
apart from this difficulty, which will be always 
insurmountable, it is in reasoning upon the very 
nature of property, which arises from production, 
contract, and gifts, that we come to conclude the 
absurdity of the dream ; for any one entitled to 
produce has the right to consume it there and 
then, or to store it for consumption later, or for 
purposes of reproduction ; and the consequence 
of this truth is that no other individual can be 
entitled to a share of that same produce, unless 
as a member of society, which must be acknow- 
ledged to have a claim to tax everything, so far 
only as is just and necessary, for that common 
protection of life by public services, which can only 
be provided through collection. 

When a man, by privation, by superior skill, or 
in his relations of life with others, has obtained 
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the advantage of possessions ; and when, by his 
further care, he has made those possessions fructify, 
it is utterly unreasonable to say that he should 
forego, for the purpose of equalizing circumstances, 
the advantage which is of his own creation, to the 
slothful, the improvident, those of inferior ability, 
who have consumed their produce and laid by no 
store. And it is nothing but the prompting of 
ignorance and low envy that will cause the less 
successful to crave for equality with those who 
have justly earned and obtained the larger share, 
under the circumstances named. Inequality of 
conditions is natural and just, as the result of 
natural inequality of ability, and will always exist 
to some extent. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Irresponsibility of a legislative assembly, arising from hereditary 
political power vested in its members, viewed in connection with 
the purposes and foundation of political institutions generally. 

In examining the course which should regulate 
society in apportioning the natural agencies of the 
land and the property raised by labour through 
their act, we have found by the study of man's 
wants, and the rights created by those wants, that 
course deiined in a set of laws prescribing the 
general distribution, among the members of man- 
kind, of facilities to enable all to participate as 
much as possible in the possession and use of the 
natural agencies, and a further distribution among 
them, in the shape of estate in the land and 
actual property in its produce, in cases where 
either the estate or the produce had been created 
by labour, to dispose of as each, owning by those 
rights might rationally think fit to do, by gift or 
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otherwise, provided fair taxes were imposed on 
the transfer at death. And we have succeeded in 
laying down in incontrovertible terms that the 
application of those laws would be beneficial to 
man's condition, while the system under which all 
natural agencies are diverted and centralized in 
the hands of the few exists in violation of them, 
and, as a natural consequence, it has an effect upon 
the masses the very reverse of beneficial to them. 

The questions now to be solved are the follow- 
ing : (i) Can the principle of distribution as laid 
down be substituted, in face of the opposition 
likely to arise against it, for that of concentration ? 
(2) If the substitution is presumed possible, by 
what means is it to be effected ? 

To those questions we would reply that the practi- 
cability of the substitution can only be ascertained 
by attempting it, and that the proper process for 
introducing the new principle would be simply to 
attack by reversal, repeal, modification, or other- 
wise, the institutions and measures which have 
brought about or favour concentration. Relieved 
from that pressure, man's condition would immedi- 
ately improve, as the plant does when brought 
from foul air to pure, and a system of reconstruc- 
tion would formulate itself in time on the new 
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principle; and it should be understood, when we 
speak in this manner, that we consider schemes 
for counteracting concentration, but aiming at 
results of communism, absolute equality. Govern- 
ment farming of lands, as not reposing upon that 
basis, but as most likely to retard the distribution 
by the hold such dreams give to ridicule. This 
inquiry will, therefore, now be directed to the 
nature of the obnoxious political institutions and 
laws with which we should deal. 

Firstly, with reference to our political institutions, 
it has been already pointed out in these pages, that 
in this country there prevails conspicuously among 
the landowning class, or aristocracy, the power 
to serve selfish ends, to the injury of society, 
through the concentration of the land in their 
hands, and that the power is exercised to a very 
large extent, although the object of mankind on 
forming itself into society was to overrule all 
such evil tendencies for purely private ends. The 
power exhibits itself especially in the composition 
of the Upper House of the legislature, which is 
made up from those classes, and in the hereditary 
character attaching to the position of its members. 
It can be shown beyond a doubt, we believe, by 
a review of the objects of society, and the relations 
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of society to its members, that an institution 
within it so composed and of such a character is 
thoroughly illogical and defective. 

Before proceeding further, it will be necessary 
to enter upon a definition of the terms which will be 
used at this stage of our inquiry. By the people 
is meant a compact whole of every one that makes 
up mankind, and the word " society" must be taken 
as equivalent to those groups existing as nations 
whose members are associated. By Government 
and individuals, or subjects, is meant only a part of 
that whole, having a distinct place and purpose 
within it. In the people, as it makes up everybody 
and everything appertaining to it in the aggregate, 
it is taken that supremacy resides, and that the 
Government, of which the branches may be de- 
scribed as the executive and the legislative, can at 
the utmost only be possessed of power delegated 
to it by that whole, and must always be dependent 
and receive its position from it, and be bound in 
duty to it. The elective body is simply a medium 
between the people and the Government for con- 
veying to the latter, by its appointment of parties 
which they deem suitable for the above legislative 
and executive offices, an expression of the wishes 
and wants of the people as near as can be. And 
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it is through their imperative wants, their inherent 
superior power to satisfy them, that the people are 
supreme. Sovereignty of the people we take to 
specially exist over Government and the individual 
or subject ; and the wishes of the people are what 
the elective body, members of Governments and 
the subject, should endeavour to ascertain for their 
guidance. 

The obligation binding men together in society 
under a political body has been heretofore a long, 
continuous, and grave subject of discussion. Some 
have stated the foundation for the authority of that 
body to be purely in force, others in paternal 
authority, others in the divine will ; and these we 
have seen successively rejected as conferring no 
right upon any one over others : the true foundation 
has therefore been looked for elsewhere, and it is 
commonly believed to be in a convention between 
one and all, under which the whole, that is to say 
the people, are the sovereign by its will, and 
Governments are the appointment, and the laws 
are the expression of that will, constituting together 
civil government. 

According to these principles, no Government or 
law can have right in themselves, except on the 
assumption that they are sanctioned, either directly 
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or indirectly, openly or on sufferance, by wish of the 
people, and it is in that way only that they can 
justly be held as appointments by the people, and 
the expression of their wishes in view of their 
wants, as they should be. A Government or laws 
established independently of such control would 
be mere force. 

There is a principle within us which interests us 
ardently in our well-being and preservation, and 
reason points to these as the original object and 
aim of men uniting into society. The principle is 
universal, and causes unanimity in the working of 
its members for that end, the attainment of which 
mainly depends upon a fair and orderly distribution 
being made among all of the natural agencies and 
labour's earnings, the fundamental rule of action 
being to further the interests of each in the manner 
most justly consistent with the interests of all. 

Although the origin of society cannot be traced to 
any date, and the ties binding together its members 
— which we believe to be in their indebtedness to 
it for protection and support — are not understood 
in general, we know that it comprises nearly the 
totality of the people in each nation of the 
civilized world, and its existence as a voluntary 
association is proved by the loyalty generally 
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prevailing, under ordinary circumstances, of the 
large class of the working and well-intentioned. 

That the aims and wishes of society can only 
be for its own general good ; that those aspirations 
impel it to seek protection in the maintenance 
of order, and that with order and the gradual 
light of its discoveries it must inevitably, on the 
whole, make progress in its welfare, is clear. Its 
latent power, under the influence of those con- 
trolling tendencies within itself, for carrying its 
ends is also beyond a doubt. We see in history 
ever-recurring proof of its action and superiority 
under the two laws of order and progress combined, 
in its overthrow, from time to time, of authority 
made to serve private and individual interest, 
to the injury of those that are public. In this 
country, and to a great degree in other countries, 
society has already reduced the autocrat, and to the 
rabble it has left little else but voice for clamour ; 
for royalty with us exercises no political power. 
The position has been of late hereditary, simply 
for the purpose of keeping out competitors for it, 
and checking the disturbance which would certainly 
often accompany selection to it. The king or 
queen reigns to ward off aspirants, and does not 
rule ; yet they have a great hold upon the people. 
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In the position they occupy they have an oppor- 
tunity of giving example, and, while keeping aloof 
from politics, of also doing good socially. These 
duties are, in fact, imperative upon them ; and 
happily for the nation they conform to them, and 
thus constitute a useful integral party of society. 
The rabble have become little more than a safety- 
valve for expression of grievances, and society 
judges and settles as to its correctness, and always 
in due time controls their effervescence and extra- 
vagance; and in nearly all civilized countries here- 
ditary aristocracies, like hereditary autocracies, have 
become extinct. But those conquests over selfish- 
ness have not been rapid, for the wisdom and 
processes of society in measures of execution are 
slow, and this is the chief reason why hereditary 
autocracies and hereditary aristocracies continue 
in existence at all ; and from these facts, showing 
the natural constitution and objects of society, 
there can be no other conclusion but that all 
political institutions should be subject to it. 

The general appropriation of the land by the 
aristocracy, followed by its wilful concentration 
under an agrarian constitution, made up by laws and 
customs which form the bulwark of their position, 
causes that body to be menacing at all times to 

K 
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both the Crown and the people ; and the House, con- 
sisting of the chief members of the aristocracy, 
having interests identical with them, strengthens 
their position. Proofs of the spirit animating the 
aristocracy and the power they wield, appear con- 
stantly in the successful obstructiveness of the 
House to any measure proposed, against the system 
they subsist by, and in the encroachments they have 
made from time to time upon the people, the total 
result being that the evils of the system are persis- 
tently continuing through the instrumentality of the 
House, and there is no appeal against its decisions. 

It is a logical assumption, also from general 
experience, that superior ability is not the infallible 
accompaniment of wealth in the person of those 
attaining to the latter by the laws of inheritance, 
and it may be rather taken as a rule, with the 
members of the aristocracy and the House in whose 
case succession to riches is confined to a small 
section of mankind, that the scale of ability among 
men is immeasurably higher outside its walls. The 
strength of the House is, therefore, not to be ascribed 
to talent, and the absence of that qualification 
would be sufficient condemnation of it. 

From these facts we are driven to state that 
although the predecessors of those holding the 
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hereditary offices may have shown a certain con- 
nection with society in obtaining Magna Charta, 
still, by their having released themselves since from 
the natural obligations attaching to their occu- 
pancies of the land, by the burthens they have 
thrown upon the people to effect that relief, by the 
exclusiveness of their position and the accumulation 
of their riches, they are severed from society; they 
exist and thrive by it on conditions opposed to its 
laws ; and, moreover, they have not the proper quali- 
fications for government. 

Although the peers are careful to enlist in their 
ranks some who are brilliant by their talent, and 
who have rendered service to the State, still the 
number thus added is small compared with the 
whole voting power of the House, and owing to 
the preponderance of their antagonism to all other 
interests, they stand before us as a mere force, whose 
prominent object and effect is to promote order 
and reap enjoyment for their personal ends. The 
truth cannot fail to prevail against it, that the 
similarity of interests of its members their 
dissimilarity from those of society, and the 
hereditary character of their office and power are at 
the bottom of this action, and by the laws which 
we have shown to govern society, the due attain- 
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merit of its aims and proper ascendency cannot be 
accomplished under an authority thus constituted. 

While we are upon the subject of society, it 
will, no doubt, be well to state, in further con- 
firmation of our conclusion against independence 
of political authority, how we realize to ourselves 
an executive and legislative form of government 
under society, especially as we have admitted the 
slow growth "of its wisdom and processes. The 
following is the explanation. 

The word "society" in these pages must be 
considered equivalent to that of the people. It not 
only comprises the State, which is the same thing 
as the commonwealth or political body of a 
country, but it includes more, for it has wide social 
customs, influences, arrangements, aspirations, quite 
outside of politics. Its members are so numerous, 
so widespread, and in many cases so employed 
at absorbing occupations, that they cannot, for 
the most part, possess the knowledge necessary 
for sharing in the administration and organizing 
duties devolving upon a Government, and their 
will is consequently so varying in cases, when they 
have an opinion in such matters, that they cannot 
be said to have a will at all for them. It would, 
therefore, be absurd to pretend to realize an execu- 
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tive or legislative form of government under 
society, or the people with each member taking a 
part in its direction. This has been attempted, 
and the supposed will of the people in executive 
measures and legislative as well, has been advanced 
as ruling absolutely. But as its expression could 
only be assumed from enunciations or votes at 
some chief assembly — and really it could not be 
assumed at all in that manner, where simply sections 
or parties wotld be acting and prevail, and the 
people generally would not be competent in such 
detail — more mischief has been done so, than need 
be related on this occasion. 

The State, or political body under civil govern- 
ment, would consist generally of a legislative 
authority, with officers for its executive duties, 
over whom there would be a chief, called king 
or president. Besides these, there would be 
the purely elective body of members of society, 
appointing the functionaries to the legislative and 
executive offices. This body, though within the 
State, would be distinct from the legislature and 
the executive, and, though acting for society, 
would only act on its behalf to the best of its 
ability, but not represent it. We may take it that 
in a good Government the executive and legis- 
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lative functionaries would only be subject to the 
elective body in regard to their appointments, 
and that the elective body should be on as wide a 
basis as possible, in order to best convey the wishes 
of society in those appointments ; and that society, 
under all circumstances, would reserve its supreme 
control over legislative, executive, and elective, 
bodies to exercise it as it might deem fit. 
Wherever Government exists for national purposes, 
however imperfect it may be, however appointed, if 
it is subject to laws, it can only belong to, and be 
for, the society it ministers to. But to be in their 
right, all the members of the State should acknow- 
ledge their allegiance to that society and to the 
principle of its formation, which consists in meeting 
their wants and wishes to the best of their power, 
and in all their measures they should act up to 
that principle, and before all things they should be 
qualified for their post, and confine themselves to 
its duties. 

Wherever union exists between society and the 
Government, owing to its beneficent measures, in 
that union will be the chief force of government. 
But a force of another description is required also in 
government to assure that support, a force of orga- 
nization, scheming, initiating, and administering in 
the right direction, which its members can only find 
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within themselves. Society is truly always right 
in its instincts and impulses relating to its main 
objects; but its character, as already stated, is diver- 
sity of leaning, hardly to be called will, as to the 
ways and means of carrying out these objects and 
as to minor interests. This should be dominated. 
It is, therefore, in the very essence of government 
to consist of members to govern the many, and not 
to be governed by them. In this nature of all 
governing power there reappears, in an intense 
form, the difficulty that society has at the outset 
before it, viz. that of making its members work 
matters in the interest of each, in the way that will 
be most consistent with the interest of all ; for 
through that nature the officials of Government 
must unfailingly come under the influence of 
individual selfish tendencies, and must be most 
liable to use society for their own personal pur- 
poses. It is in these facts that we at once see the 
inconsistency of any part or body of the Govern- 
ment being independent of the people, and that a 
check should be exercised, either directly or indi- 
rectly, in their selection through electors or dele- 
gates appointed for that simple purpose, who would 
in their turn acknowledge the higher control or 
sovereignty of the people ; and it is thus further 
confirmed that all executive Governments can and 
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should work under the people, or society, whose 
course and action in matters we hope to explain 
later on. 

At this further stage of our inquiry, we are again 
brought back to the conclusion that the working of 
government is logically wrong, if it is not conducted 
in view of the position, objects, rights, and aims of 
society, arid that if, either intentionally or errone- 
ously, or by the nature of its constitution, it does 
not carry out these, but directs its labours from 
them, and is, moreover, independent, irresponsible, 
and beyond power of appeal, it should be modified, 
and if it is not modified in the course of time, it is 
bound to fall by the force of the tendencies which 
naturally exist in the human race, and to which it 
must be opposed ; and we are thus further strength- 
ened in saying, that as the hereditary privilege of 
legislation in a political institution can only arise 
and maintain itself naturally in an assembly com- 
posed of members all united in one interest — of the 
land — and largely possessed of it, and the privilege 
does, and must create such exclusiveness, irrespon- 
sibility, and opposition to the people's interests 
by the position it gives and the authority it con- 
fers, and, moreover, it is a rule of mediocrity, 
the privilege is thoroughly bad in principle, and 
should therefore be abolished. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

lefiil effect of irresponsibility in political institutions, and their 
constant tendency in that condition to concentrate both land 
and power. 

CLAIM to hereditary political power for any 
m of government is nothing else than a plea for 
due means to support it, and it reveals the con- 
Dusness of weakness in it which should not 
St. The parties holding the reins of govern- 
nt should be such people in succession as would 
^e the necessary power in them, and it is only 
iety who would possess and delegate that. It 
therefore, to society, in one way or the other, 
its assent or its positive sanction to appoint- 
nts, that government should look for its power ; 
I this is precisely a proceeding which is abso- 
;ly blocked by a Government being hereditary, 
ere appears, however, no necessity to abolish 
House or displace any of its members. It is 
Y required to settle by legal enactment that 
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there shall be no longer succession to its political 
power for its members by inheritance, which can 
be done by constitutional means. Why all this 
clamour against hereditary power? some people 
will say. Does it not exist in transmission of the 
Crown, or of a fortune on death of the holder 
of each of these ? and do not these give power 
to their possessors ? The comparison is mistaken, 
for it would be unreasonable that a man's means 
should be transferred compulsorily on death to 
any but his offspring, and the power such means 
carry with them cannot be assumed for one 
moment beyond the control of society, provided 
their owner is limited in his political authority. The 
power of royalty, as we have stated, is also simply 
in social status. But the legislative dignitary, if he 
holds his office by right of inheritance, becomes 
independent of, and yet controls, every one ; and 
there is the further wrong, that when it is found to 
work badly, it can only be reformed by reforming 
itself, or by means tantamount to a revolution. 

It is in diametrical opposition to the records 
of history and to the rational inferences to be 
drawn from the nature of that institution to say 
that whatever is admirable in the condition of 
England is attributable to its aristocracy and chief 
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hereditary political institution. We see in the 
English people a greatness that owes nothing either 
to a class or to good fortune. With a country 
hemmed in all round by a tempestuous sea, a sky 
cheerless through the greater part of the year, a 
soil only yielding fruit in return for considerable 
labour, and a constitution which has deprived 
millions of every successive generation of an oppor- 
tunity of working the soil, a vast number of its 
sons have taken to the sea, battled with its storms, 
and carried what little they had to most distant 
climes, till in their perseverance they succeeded in 
making settlements and in planting the national 
flag in the four quarters of the globe, and they have 
thus formed an empire upon which, as the saying 
goes, the sun never sets. Its colonies, its foreign 
industry and works, the number of its vessels 
engaged in trade, its fleets of war-ships, the most 
formidable upon the ocean, have given it a supre- 
macy over that element to which there is nothing 
like or to be read of in the history of any other 
nation. This success is simply owing to the learn- 
ing, energy, valour, of a superior race admittedly 
ranking * in martial character with the first nations 
of the world ; and the only wonder is that, with the 
* Bossuet, Voltaire. 
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spirit they possess, they should have been so sub- 
missive to the lot made for them at home. Some 
allege that this power is through the protection 
which the sea affords them ; but it is evident that 
the position would have been worthless in inferior 
hands. The protection they have through their 
coast is thanks also to the measures they have 
used in fortifying it, but all that is nothing to the 
protection which the reputation of their fame has 
won for them. Not only has the institution been 
entirely disconnected with these successes, but it 
must by its very nature have operated as a draw- 
back. While there is wanted in the chief councils 
of a nation all the learning, the genius, the integrity, 
and other qualities that can be brought together 
from the ranks of the whole nation, the country 
has only had the chance of what a few families 
forming the class which has ruled through their 
highest House could bring of these qualities, and 
the fact cannot be contested that the average 
ability of an aggregate of families through genera- 
tions must have been considerably below that 
of the whole people. Therefore, the people have 
been for centuries under the rule of mediocrity, 
and if further proof is wanted to convince one 
of this, there need only be reference made to the 
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obstructive nature of the House measures and the 
almost utter absence of leaders in it. 

We read, in the works of a great French writer* 
upon the decHne and fall of the Roman Empire, 
the following : — " The founders of the ancient re- 
publics divided equally the soil, which alone makes 
a people powerful ; that is to say, forms them into 
a well-regulated society. That made also a good 
army, each having an equal interest, and a very 
great one, in defending his country. But when the 
laws were no longer rigidly observed, they came to 
the point at which they are at present very much 
with us — the avarice of some, the prodigality of 
others, caused the lands to pass into comparatively 
few hands — and it was then that the arts were 
introduced for the mutual wants of the rich and 
the poor. The result was that there were hardly 
any soldiers or citizens without which a state (and a 
state even in its disorder must subsist) would 
perish ; for the soil, formerly serving to maintain 
these, came in use for the support of slaves and 
artisans, who were mere instruments of luxury for 
its few possessors — and those sort of people are 
hardly proper for war — they were low and cor- 
rupted by the luxury of towns, and often by their 
* Montesquieu. 
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art itself, in addition to which, as they really had 
no country and could exercise their calling else- 
where, they had little to lose or gain." 

This description gives a key to the situation of 
a great many states in the more advanced stages 
of their existence — showing where their power and 
weakness lie, and the cause of their degeneration. 

The social state in England, although brought 
about by causes differing from those which acted 
upon Roman society, is the same as that just 
described as the later state of Rome. By the 
combined effects of conquest and faults in legisla- 
tion, after a while there were only two sorts of 
people in this country, the same as at Rome — 
those who suffered servitude, and those who for 
their own particular interest sought to make 
others suffer it. When in a country there are none 
besides masters and their dependents, there would 
naturally be order, which the chiefs would, in 
self-complaisance, be most likely to describe as 
a state of general happiness ; and we may well 
conceive that to have been the condition of things 
in England for a long time, in consequence of there 
being only the two classes. But by the side of 
these there has developed, as we have seen, a third 
class, which, by possessions accumulated through 
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foreign adventure and brought to the rehef of the 
oppressed at home, has been gradually becoming a 
rival of the higher class, and has been allying itself 
by material aid and teaching with the lower class 
in a general attempt at their effectual enfranchise- 
ment. The movement is gaining ground, and the 
possessions and wealth, by means of which the few 
of the higher class have hitherto succeeded in ruling 
over the people as a nation, barely now enable 
them to control their dependents. And is it not pre- 
posterous that such a section of the nation should 
dream of withstanding the movement ? Their 
riches, however great they may be, by contrivance, 
are become gradually less in comparison with those 
of the rival class ; and besides the disadvantage of 
inferior ability, they have that of want of sympathy 
in the people. History shows all such privileged 
classes to have been thoroughly hated. Jealousy, 
dissension, and. an intense party-spirit have ever 
been fomented through their rule ; and the proper 
resources faihng them in their possessions and 
ability to constantly resist attacks, they have in- 
variably succumbed, and not seldom to faction, 
long before the term of expiry of the nations they 
governed, and, as a rule, their defeat has been 
followed by the supremacy of the military power. 
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which is the worst lot that can befall a people. It 
is in order that the country's government should be 
in the best condition to prevail against factions and 
against the disorder resulting in society, from that 
other pretension to administration of every person- 
age having share in the state, that it becomes now 
so necessary to substitute for government a much 
wider basis than the one it possesses under its 
aristocratic regime ; and the extension, as already 
mentioned, should be in admitting to the power of 
appointing rulers a vastly increased number of 
citizens, under laws restraining each officer of the 
State to well-defined duties ; in promoting a system 
of distribution which would cause the possessions 
and wealth to become divided among the community 
as much as possible according as they are earned. 

Consider the state of things that would follow 
the abolition of independent hereditary legislative 
power and the laws upholding it ! Government 
would then have no one to look to, except to the 
nation, who would hold the supreme authority, and, 
by the fulfilment of distribution, also all the wealth ; 
and the nation in their turn would look to all those 
performing the duties of the State, even of a minor 
nature, for the care of the common interests, and 
bring forward for the purpose its greatest men. 
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Consider what a source of emulation that would be 
to the men of high merit! What power would 
spring into existence against the ill-disposed, the 
dreamers, and the brawlers, from the nation at 
large having that wealth, and consequently that 
control ! Compare that state of things with the 
effects of the Government of an aristocracy, under 
which in reality a few families have the pretension 
to dominate over every one — Government, instead 
of leaning upon such a puny section, with its idiocy 
and obstinacy, craft and poor devices, liable to be 
defeated by surprise at almost any time, would trust 
for support in all the best elements of the associated 
members of society ; and instead of that section's 
vain, futile, and provocative measures to keep every- 
thing under subjection, there would be the power of 
the nation itself, holding effectually by consent the 
masses together, and constituting a far greater force 
for effectuating the proper objects of all government. 
The word "nation," as meant through these 
pages, applies to the people. In many instances 
that latter word is taken as representing only the 
commonalty of society, but it should be understood 
here to describe the collected members of the 
human race in each country, rich and poor, young 
and old, of both sexes and all classes, far exceeding 

L 
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in number the commonalty or any other aggregate 
of individuals having possibly a share in the State. 

It is clear that State matters can come directly 
only under a small portion of the people or nation, 
however much we may wish to extend its voting 
powers generally ; and as the voters too can have 
no direct control in legislation and administration, 
the multitude which constitute the people outside 
of the actual legislative and administrative branches 
must vastly outnumber those directly engaged in 
them. What, then, will it be asked, are the power 
and action of that multitude which in reality repre- 
sent the people, and of whom a few only hold the 
real offices of government, yet control everything 
in the end ? This needs explanation. The people 
are the combinations of the human race, and as no 
members of the race can subsist as a people unless 
combined, it may be said that together they are the 
human race; and though our thoughts when we 
speak of the people may attach themselves more par- 
ticularly to the divisions of mankind and its nations 
and states, it is to the qualities, tendencies, and action 
of the race itself as embracing the whole that we 
must bring our mind in following up our subject. 

The span of life of nations, though immeasurably 
longer than that of the individual, has limits that 
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we can appreciate ; but we are unable to trace by 
computation of years the beginning of the human 
race. We cannot even imagine the age of the 
stupendous monuments of its hands, which we see 
crumbling and sanded up in the various parts of 
the globe ; nor can we calculate its end. It is 
the greatest manifestation that we know of life, 
surpassing in marvel by its intellectual endow- 
ments all the wonders of the physical universe. 
Through the mysterious power of its growth, its 
seed has so multiplied in successive generations 
as to have become innumerable, and the number 
of its members living at any one time can scarcely 
be counted. They constitute together a mass of 
life ever intent upon the object of its wishes, 
now moving on, now swaying from it under the 
influence of inspirations, wants, passions, and vices 
in a course marked by alternations of conflict and 
peace, toil and leisure, sufferings and joy ; and the 
conflict most noticeable is that between the ten- 
dencies for purely evil selfish purposes and those 
leading on to a common and good purpose. From 
historical records we see proofs of this advance 
and retrogression of mankind — in its development 
into groups from that of the family to that of the 
nation, in its Government and State institutions, in 
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the frequent displacement of its established popu- 
lation by vast hordes overrunning other countries, 
in the subjection of some of its members to slavery 
by the others and in their release, in the rise and 
disintegration of its empires, and in its wars and 
revolutions. At the same time, notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, we see from the same source 
marks of its universal progress on the whole, 
in the development of its discoveries, in the per- 
fection of its language, and the gradual enfran- 
chisement of its members. The human race is 
free from error in the wishes which are common 
to all ; for those wishes, being for the general good, 
cannot be otherwise than for the good of each. It 
is also the embodiment of truth when it is ascer- 
tained, and it seeks undeviatingly for it ; for it 
would be deceiving itself if it deceived any. There 
must, therefore, be in the race for its purposes a 
latent force, immeasurable, like its existence, gene- 
rated by the union of its members, which surpasses 
anything that our language can describe. It makes 
and overthrows kingdoms, gives the stamp of per- 
manency to reputation, and undoes it. Its great 
men, though appearing to lead it, receive their 
inspiration from it; and all these results occur 
without its being possible to give any name for 
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the authorship of most of its deeds. Its activity is 
greatest when it is agitated by want, suffering, or 
fear. But in the passing of measures, it must be 
noted that its force is not imparted to them by 
its taking an active share. Its activity exhibits 
itself in mere acts of disapproval and revolution, 
and its approval is more often to be assumed from 
absence of exhibition of it than from actual record. 
Assemblages taking up any public cause, however 
large and imposing they may be, cannot be viewed 
as the people ; they may at times be the manifes- 
tation of a wrong suffered by some of the people, 
but it is oftener that they are organized by leaders 
seeking personal ends, and in every case it is a 
matter for the exercise of our judgment, whether 
they represent a real grievance or not. 

The contrast between the effect of the united 
working of the human tendencies toward the 
fulfilment of a state of well-being common to all, 
and that of the separate action of each to promote 
his own particular happiness by sacrificing the 
interests of others, is equally marked in the course 
the two opposite impulses take and in the results 
they bring about. Notwithstanding the rise and 
decay of the generations that compose the race, 
the apparent break thus occurring in its exertions, 
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and the changes consequent thereon, there is 
constant unity of purpose in the common course. 
The number of those joining it gradually increases, 
and they become intimately bound together on 
a principle of mutual support, encouraging, as 
stated before in these pages, above all things order 
and peace ; while the individuals who follow simply 
their own lusts, in swerving from the common point, 
cannot fail to be divided and at war with others, 
and by their isolated position, as compared with 
that of the community, they must in the end 
become a prey to the very conflicts they awake. 

The first effect of the universal instinct to 
work together for common protection was the 
establishment of society, which, as it extended, 
became formed into associations, having separate 
and rational objects. This instinct and its results 
are the most distinguishing and most conspicuous 
character of the race. As far as it is possible to 
trace it, the first form of association was that of 
the clan, which was a development of that of 
the family. We afterwards find it in the village 
community, which in course of time rose to be 
a city, and soon these villages and cities became 
associated as provinces, and the provinces becoming 
numerous, they in their turn confederated as 
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nations — and thus were nations born throughout 
the world — and that form seems to be the highest 
and last combination of the sort existing. Each 
association is based upon the common interest 
binding its members ; their union is directed 
against all elements hostile to it, as well those 
within their circle as those without ; and all minor 
differences and rivalry are sunk, on the part 
of the great majority of each group, in view of 
any harm or danger to it ; and, what is more, 
the combinations of the interests of each make 
way almost invariably before the interests of any 
higher association of which it may form part. 
Thus, all spirit of rivalry between families vanishes 
on the sound of common alarm ; the members 
of the village will join in arms to defend the 
province, and the provinces will forget their differ- 
ences when it is a question of repelling an invasion 
of the fatherland, the home, by the nation. Proof 
of this is in the public submission to discipline 
and taxation and measures for repressing crime, 
and more particularly in the spirit of patriotism, 
which seems to warm every heart for his country. 

Equally conspicuous is the opposition to this 
natural united working of communities on the 
part of the individual seeking his gratification at 
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the expense of them, and, apart from its mani- 
festation in deeds of crime, this individual propensity 
has been nowhere so particularly shown as in the 
exercise of political power. Some explanation 
will be further required with this. 

We may assume that the necessity of govern- 
ment was felt from the time that men first 
associated, and that its establishment in some 
form was necessarily a part of the combination. 
For government being the indispensable purpose 
of association, the two must evidently have been 
co-existing and dependent upon each other in the 
origin of their existence. It is in the nature of 
things that such should have been the case ; it 
follows, therefore, that government, whenever it 
came into existence through association, was a 
voluntary creation, and we may take the matter 
for granted. But looking at the events related in 
the pages of history, their combined rule must 
have been of short duration. It is difficult to tell 
through what complications the change occurred, 
but the facts show that the power which must have 
been first delegated, or allowed to parties for the 
purposes of government, was afterwards usurped, 
and the multitude had to submit to it forcibly. It is 
in the nature of government through the individuals 
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that compose it to abuse its power either for a 
direct personal advantage or for the better enforce- 
ment of their measures. The first rulers in insinuat- 
ing or forcing themselves into power had little 
difficulty in accomplishing their purposes under the 
darkness of the times, when ignorance was prevalent. 
Hence the laws they made it then their oppor- 
tunity to enact, which exalted their position and 
made the subject defenceless against them. Hence 
that compact of the chiefs already mentioned in 
these pages under which, violating all natural rights, 
they fixed laws of property in their own interest, 
ensuring to themselves the fruits of the land, and 
they opened up the long era not yet closed of 
ever-increasing degradation for those who work 
it, strangely coincident with developing prosperity 
among its owners. General association was then at 
an end, though its spirit survived and the great ma- 
jority became yoked together in a state of subjection. 
To bring about this state of things, the rulers, 
as much through error as vice, would arrogate 
to themselves an infinity of privileges having no 
justification. They would claim a divine right to 
regulate at their will the actions of their subjects, 
and to dispose with the same freedom of their 
property and lives; and they would make the 
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effect of their unbridled passions universally felt, 
by heaping taxes upon the people and sacri- 
ficing them in infamous wars. 

The facts are undeniable, and, strange to say, the 
ministers of religion openly laid it down that those 
rulers in their worst and most cruel conduct should 
be obeyed, and that they were accountable for their 
actions to God alone.* No stronger argument can 
be brought to show the bad nature of the end 
they sought than in the nature of their teachings, 
the benefit they derived for themselves from that 
teaching and from their institutions and laws ; 
while at the same time the general condition of 
mankind presented worse cases of distress, of 
developed passions, and of intensity of vice than 
in the pure state of nature, which they were in- 
tended to improve. And the fact of these passions 
and vices having acquired force and aggravated 
the condition of the multitude under those insti- 
tutions, might itself be assumed conclusive proof 
against them. But, above all, there was that error 
in the action of the chiefs that while they simply 
made up a government truly dependent upon the 

* ' ' Les N^rons les Domitiens eux-mSmes n'^taient comptables 
qu'a Dieu de Tabus de leur puissance." — Mandement de Mgr. de 
Beaumont, archevfique de Paris, 1762. 
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people, they held pretension to a sovereignty 
which did not reside in them. 

As naturally would be the case, the spirit of 
association caused in time a reaction against the. 
errors and abuses in those ancient institutions, 
which arose from such attempts at usurpation, and 
against the factious spirit which was lying in 
wait for the first opportunity to take advantage 
of their downfall, and much bloodshed ensued ; 
but to a great extent both abuses and factions 
have been triumphed over, though there are too 
many remnants of these still. And there is not a 
constitution in the world containing so much of the 
decrepit remains as the constitution of this country 
does in the hereditary character of its legislature 
and the laws that uphold it, making it particularly 
independent, and giving it thereby a status which 
is absurd, relative to the sovereignty residing in the 
people, on whom it should really depend. 

The baneful effects of the absence of control 
over government are here evident, and it becomes 
at every step of our inquiry more clearly demon- 
strated that association in a proper spirit can alone 
afford the means of establishing that control ; not 
associations of people meeting in the dark, com- 
mitting themselves to foul deeds, and consecrating 
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the same in view of the pretended good of the ends 
they have in view, nor of people who, in accepting 
an existing form of government, give themselves 
the trouble of instructing the executive and the 
legislative powers in their task of carrying it out ; 
but an association, as it originally stood, co-existing 
with government, in its highest sense, that of the 
nation composed of the well-intentioned, who con- 
stitute the masses, having at heart the common 
interest, the well-being, the good reputation, the 
honour of the community at home and abroad, who 
would elect the officers of State best fitted in their 
view to serve these objects — an association wide 
open as the day, in which each would state his 
wrongs and hear those of others, all the time 
identifying himself in his acts and affections with 
what would benefit the whole — an association in 
which each seeking to support the whole and 
looking in return for support from it -^ould mani- 
fest itself more in public opinion and the conduct 
of its members, when there is a question of serving 
the objects of progress and order, than in assem- 
blages, and would train every rising generation to 
feelings of patriotism, a due sense of responsibility 
of their political duties, and, above all, the dis- 
cretion they should exercise under these. 
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It seems beyond a doubt that the association 
to be properly fruitful should be as numerous 
as possible, for by its number alone can it reflect 
truly the sentiments, affections, sense of the country, 
and counteract the evil tendencies to usurpation 
existing among them ; therefore it should not, as 
now, include only those holding a stake, as it is 
said in the way of property, but all of proper age 
who are deserving, and toil and suffer, and can 
be brought to understand the duties their functions 
carry with them. 

Taking the term in its generally accepted 
meaning, there never existed a true, pure de- 
mocracy, and there never will exist one. Inde- 
pendently of the fact that it would be against 
the natural order of things for the multitude to 
govern, and it would be, moreover, physically im- 
possible for them to do so, the power to rule, 
claimed so confidently under that form as an 
inherent right, and insisted on as the undoubted 
privilege of every one, is the rankest encroachment 
imaginable upon the sovereignty of the people, which 
is ever tending as a whole towards the adjustment 
of all interests. And the exercise of such a right 
is an interference with the powers of government, 
which can only act as a body ; and there is imme- 
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diate manifestation of the vice of the form, in its 
members always pretending to govern absolutely 
by numbers and by crushing majorities, while this 
mode of government is one merely adopted conven- 
tionally as the most expedient generally. 

The abuse by which an aristocracy or a 
monarchy assume sovereignty may be gradual, 
leading only after a time in the one case to 
the establishment of oligarchy, and in the other 
to that of tyranny. But in the case of a de- 
mocracy, the interference of the Government with 
the supremacy of the people, and that of every one 
with the Government itself, is immediate on its 
institution, and it becomes at once a mob govern- 
ment.* It is only when the form is mixed — and 
then, of course, it ceases also to be a true demo- 
cracy — with both the aristocratic and monarchic 
forms, or either of them, that it can claim to last in 
any way. The combination of the three in one 
form of government appears certainly to be the 
best calculated for balancing the powers repre- 
sented by each of them respectively, provided, 
however, that it has no element of escape from 
control of the supreme power of the people. 

* Popular government, as some understand it, appears also to 
present many of the defects laid against the above form. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Proposed abolition of all hereditary political power, and reversal 
of all laws supporting concentration of the land in this country. 

Let us now enumerate the laws, customs, and 
measures which have given to the hereditary 
aristocracy the independence, life, and strength for 
concentration and landed property it possesses, 
while the aristocracy itself has done all in its power 
to maintain those laws, which state of things shows 
that if either the laws or the aristocracy as con- 
stituted were to die out, both, as a matter of course, 
would become extinct ; but, as in considering insti- 
tutions and laws which require reversing we have 
already taken the case of our chief legislative insti- 
tution as the institution at fault in its hereditary 
character, we must now deal separately also with 
the laws which have caused and perpetuated it. 

The laws in question have been already referred 
to at so great length in our inquiry, that it will 
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be sufficient in these our concluding remarks upon 
them if, in a few words, we confine ourselves to 
their general enumeration. The suggestion is that 
any law conferring hereditary political power 
should be abolished. All laws should be repealed 
which in any way fetter the transfer of landed 
property, and those of primogeniture and entail 
should be the first to be done away with. All 
statutes which enable a proprietor to burden his 
landed property with settlements should be put 
an end to. The laws of inheritance with regard 
to land should be assimilated to the laws of 
succession of personal property ; and the principles 
of legislation generally for personal property, the 
chief of which is to realize free ownership of same, 
should, except as to taxation, be made to apply to 
real property as much as possible. Copyhold and 
manorial rights should be abolished, and rights 
should be conferred upon leaseholders to redeem 
their leases ; common lands should be strictly 
watched and preserved, and allowed to be en- 
croached upon only for some public benefit. 
Tenant right and fair rents and fixity of tenure 
should be subjects of legislation, and laws should 
be enacted for enabling the land to be transferred 
easily and cheaply. The Act 12 Car. II., c. 24, 
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should also be repealed, of which mention will be 
made when we are upon the subject of taxation. 

By the reform limited ownership,* the greatest 
curse of the land system, should cease, all the bene- 
ficial effects of free ownership would be restored, 
the land would be entirely broken up in time, and 
it would pass also to the hands of the multitude, 
to whom the State should look in the end both 
for its strength and support. So little would the 
change affect any but those in unjust possession 
and those dependent upon them, and the number 
is so small, that it may be safely said that a united 
people need only decide that the reform shall be 
for it to be brought about without either revolution 
or agitation. 

It may possibly be said that this exposition has 
been too exclusively upon questions of principle 
to be of much practical use ; but still it must 
not be forgotten that the settlement of principles 
has ever been man's main guide in practice ; 
for how could he have obtained the most of 
his knowledge but for the reasoning which he 
has been able to found upon them ? It does 

* The baneful effects of this system upon the working of the 
land have been so fully exposed in many valuable works, that no 
morethan a simple allusion to them can be here necessary. 

M 
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not, however, appear possible to allow that we 
have discussed principles even nearly exclusively ; 
for we have not only proved absolutely that those 
which we propose, viz. the sovereignty of the 
people and distribution, are true, but we have 
shown also that they cannot fail, on their being 
manifestly adopted, to cause the reversal of the 
old measures opposed to them, to act as an 
antidote to those measures and their effects, and 
to be a perfectly good foundation for a new order 
of things. It was from the experiences of nature, 
of man and his wants, that we first arrived con- 
clusively at the proper principle for dealing with 
them, which consists in a just distribution of 
nature's products, guided by the extent of his 
labour in utilizing them. By the facts disclosed 
in history, we further proved that that principle 
has been deviated from, and that the violation 
has been in a monopoly of the produce, which 
monopoly a few have succeeded in exercising 
chiefly through the independence of political 
power and that the result of the monopoly has 
been widespread privation, and that not only are 
the monopoly and the independent power found 
to be patent facts blended together, but they are 
shown to have been advocated as actual principles. 
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By the facts of history we also proved that the 
control or limiting of political power in the hands 
of the people holding it has always, on the other 
hand, reduced the monopoly and brought about 
beneficial changes with distribution. 

We have from these clear grounds for ruling the 
overthrow of the two pernicious principles, monopoly 
and independence of government, by substituting 
the opposite principles in the first instance, and for 
maintaining that the change, so far as it has been 
effected, has been of great advantage, and it only 
wants to be made more completely in order to be 
fully beneficial, and the substitution of the oppo- 
site principles is as a first step absolutely indis- 
pensable. But when it comes to the question of 
framing the new measures (if any) required for 
carrying out the new principles, the changes would 
be necessarily gradual and slow, after the adoption 
of the principles occurring only when opportunity 
" has been offered of full appreciation from proper 
experience and by discussion of the most desirable 
way to apply them. 

A glance at the systems conceived by the one 
and the other of comprehensive reforms, involving 
immediate reconstruction on a large scale and 
much detail, which have been in vogue from time 
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to time, shows, in the impulses causing them in the 
general want of knowledge of their sympathizers 
and the character of the fundamental principles 
upon which they rest, that they have not the 
elements of success, and that the clamour of party 
is not even evidence in their favour. 

It is notorious that there is great exchange of 
argument as well as abuse between the victims 
of the present system in advocating reform and 
those who, benefiting by things as they are, oppose 
it. The sufferers are held responsible for their 
distress ; and it is ascribed solely to vice, such as 
improvidence, corruption, sloth, immorality, in- 
temperance, stated to abound with them ; and 
their projects of improvements are especially 
attributed to the same evil source in envy and 
addictedness to plunder. The gainers by the 
present system are, on the other hand, branded 
as simply oppressors ; and there is really cause 
for the mutual expression in regard to the exist- 
ence of these wrongs and vice on both sides, to 
which might very well be added the accusation 
of absence of proper reasoning in their overlooking 
the cause of the vices themselves. It will be well, 
in order to arrive at useful results from our in- 
quiry, to recall again to mind what in reality is 
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the foundation of that contrast of excessive want 
and plenty which we see among people. It will 
be admitted, on reasoning, that the vice that 
accompanies want is its effect more than its 
cause, and that it results mainly from privation, 
either inflicted or dreaded, in a low condition of 
life ; and the vices of the higher order will be 
allowed, through the same course, to be the off- 
spring of a position unduly attained. They arise 
on both sides from the strife ever going on 
between the individual and society, in which 
certain subjects triumph beyond all measure 
over others — a strife which is the natural result 
of human selfish tendencies, and which it is the 
duty of government to control. The opinion of 
the generality as to their respective rights and 
wrongs in such matters is not founded much 
upon an intellectual operation. The one and the 
other appropriate what they can, and the accusa- 
tions they level against each other are little more 
than manifestations of feeling under provocation, 
which the opposition of interests of those who 
succeed and those who fail would be apt to awake ; 
for let the parties triumphant to-day fall into 
adverse circumstances, or let those in poverty grow 
suddenly to affluence, as promptly will you see a 
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very large proportion of the people thus brought 
into new conditions alter their line of argument 
to suit their change of interests. 

In no case is this purely selfish influence in 
the moulding of opinion so conspicuous as it 
is in the support given by many to the subversive 
schemes to which we have alluded. Those schemes 
are too complicated for the comprehension of the 
multitude, but they offer prospects of a greatly 
beneficial change, particularly to those who are 
in the lowest condition of society, from their want 
of means and education ; and it is noticeable that 
it is that class that is especially, I may say almost 
exclusively, attracted to them, which shows the 
want of foundation of the schemes in the general 
intellect of the country ; and, added to this, there 
is against them that the expressions of enlightened 
opinion in their favour are very few indeed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Schemes of socialism, or communism of property, an ill-advised 
reaction against its concentration. 

Independently of the fact that it would not 
only be outside of the object of this inquiry, 
but inconsistent with its principles, to prepare an 
elaborate scheme of reform and reconstruction of 
government, it will be necessary for us to show 
more particularly that the schemes existing of the 
sort, although they may be the production of 
genius in some cases, and they have received the 
approbation of many, repose almost invariably 
on a false principle, to which are to be attributed 
their complications and their failure, and we pro- 
pose to review them shortly, but in the mean time 
some preliminary remarks will be necessary. 

We have already proved that the rights of man 
in property are solely created by his labour. 
They are purely the effect of the embodiment 
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of his forces by that agency in another object. 
They carry user, sale, and gift of the property, with 
claim to compensation in the event of the State 
depriving him of the same. But these rights exist 
subject to a right generally possessed by mankind 
in the spontaneous agencies of nature, by means 
of which his labour can alone be exercised and 
supported, and to his not interfering with the 
share others may have in that right, or any other 
rights they may be possessed of; and these 
constitute the foundation^ though perhaps not 
generally accounted for, of the institution of 
individual property, on which the economical 
arrangements of society have always rested. And 
it is the tendency of mankind to make the laws 
of property conform to these rights ; but, un- 
fortunately, the laws generally of property have 
never yet conformed to the principles on which 
really the justification of property rests, and the 
individual, in a vast number of cases, has succeeded 
under them in appropriating natural agencies and 
products and the result of other people's labour 
in a measure outside of all justice. Hence a 
reaction among the victims to restrain individuals 
from such excesses by laws of property totally 
different from those in force. The schemes of 
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radical reform are the outcome of the feeling that 
has impelled the movement. Their object is to 
obtain greater respect of individual rights than 
exist, and it is highly praiseworthy. The parties 
promoting it have much good ground for stating 
that the existing laws work unjustly, and that 
therefore a change is wanted, and there can be 
little objection to their statement so far ; but it is 
on a new principle that they make their assertion, 
and it is upon that we must disagree, the new 
principle being more or less community of property, 
which they would substitute for that of individual 
property. The principle of that proposed new 
order of things is founded upon the rights created 
by the wants of mankind, which are absolute, and 
supposed to be equal among its members. But 
beyond the plea that might be put in for a state of 
community that the state would be a check, at all 
events, upon scandalous misappropriation by certain 
individuals under the present rule, we can see 
no reasonable grounds for advocating it. The 
principle itself of community of property has no 
foundation. The wants of man give him a great 
and absolute claim upon Government as regards 
the spontaneous powers of nature and the facilities 
he requires for obtaining a livelihood by his work, 
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and these should have Government's chief attention. 
But they confer on man no property in any sub- 
stance, either collectively or individually, except on 
the condition that his labour is used upon it in sup- 
plying those wants, or that he has procured the 
substance by purchase, gift, or descent on death. The 
principle of community of property would allow 
appropriation in defiance of this reasoning, and 
thereby is proved its error. And we see that, like 
all errors, it proves its nature further in its results ; 
for its efforts would be to unduly limit the field of 
action of the able, and shift the property created 
by his efforts to the weak, who had done nothing 
for it, which would be in itself irrational and 
utterly inconsistent with the law of property. 
And it is contrary also to the nature of man that 
the strong should submit tamely to such an 
unreasonable state of things. And this we may 
presume is the cause why we do not hear of any 
community being actually formed by compulsory 
mediation of Government, as proposed in the 
schemes alluded to. 

The spirit of association so rife among us, leading 
to vast combinations in which its members, after 
putting their efforts and labour together for a com- 
mercial purpose, divide rateably the profits, proves 
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not only a natural tendency among men to commu- 
nity association, but that it has also brought forth 
marvellously beneficial results, which promise to be 
greater still on development, and speak well of the 
system. That must be admitted, but it must be 
pointed out at the same time that we have proof in 
such associations that they are simply social, there- 
fore not political, and that their rules give freedom 
to people to join in them or not, thus leaving 
inviolate the individual rights of liberty and 
property ; while the communistic combination of 
government, by being compulsory, would make 
men all slaves, and there would inevitably ensue 
an unjust appropriation through it, as already 
stated, to many not earning it. 

There can be no doubt that horrors have been 
inflicted upon mankind under our present system, 
which is said to repose on the principle of indi- 
vidual property, and the prominent vice of the 
system has been specially exposed in these pages, 
as consisting in a monopoly of property through 
which the general wants of mankind constituting 
an absolute right to the attention of government 
have been, and are, positively ignored ; but these 
facts, however much we may deplore them, afford 
no argument against the principle. History 
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shows that the cause of the wrong is in the 
principle not being conformed to by the law, and 
what the people have, therefore, to proceed to is 
to elect those who are qualified and willing to 
devise the means for making the law thus conform, 
by defining what is actual property and effectually 
protecting the same, by exposing that which is not 
property, but passes by its name, and by asserting 
what are common rights and providing for them, 
especially in promoting general distribution of 
supplies and emigration, so as to afford the means 
for labour, which it should be their chief duty to 
endeavour to procure in a manner that would not 
interfere with general rights, as will be hereafter 
explained ; and on the change being effected, 
there can be no doubt that the general productive- 
ness of nature and man's labour would exceed all 
possible conception, that it would afford ample 
means for giving the aid to the helpless which 
religion prescribes, and leave far behind in its 
results that of any system of government community. 
Let us now pass on to a review of the actual 
schemes of community of property which have 
been propounded. They come generally under the 
denomination of socialism, and John Stuart Mill, 
in his book on Political Economy, devotes to this a 
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few pages well worth consideration. By his account, 
the primitive schemes of these assailants of the 
principle of individual property implied absolute 
equality in the distribution of the physical means 
of life and enjoyment, according to which not 
only the instruments of production, the land and 
capital, are the joint property of the community, 
but the produce is divided, and the labour is appor- 
tioned as far as possible equally. This doctrine 
forms the extreme limit of what is called socialism. 
It has been pointed out that special administra- 
tive bodies would be required for carrying out such 
schemes, and that the subjection that would ensue 
for the masses, would be intolerable ; but, on the 
other hand, it has been clearly proved that what- 
ever might be the hardship, its intensity on the whole 
would not be equal to that which is suffered by 
the lower classes, who form the bulk of our popula- 
tion under the present system. A certain advan- 
tage might, therefore, be admitted in the proposed 
schemes were it not proved against them that they 
are perfectly impracticable, and that reforms are 
quite possible in the existing systems under the prin- 
ciple of individual property, which would work natu- 
rally, and lead to a general improved state of things 
far less susceptible of being questioned on its rules 
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and results. But besides the proof of the impracti- 
cability of these schemes, which we have from the 
fact that they exist only in a few minds in a state 
of theory, and from reasoning which demonstrates 
the principle of community of property they rest 
upon to be an error, we have also the conclusive 
experience against them that the chances of reali- 
zation of any socialistic theory have invariably 
increased only in the degree in which they show 
the principle of community of property to have been 
abandoned, and it proposes a system of organization 
of free labour in lieu of the compulsory one which 
a political community system must necessarily 
embody ; for we see that these primitive schemes, 
which have become almost defunct, have had to 
make way for others, admitting a certain degree 
of inequality, but grounded on supposed principles 
of justice or general expediency, and not like so 
many of the existing social inequalities dependent 
on accident alone ; and from these again have risen 
schemes which we may call actually non-commu- 
nistic socialism, inasmuch as they do not necessarily 
imply entire abolition of individual property, but 
only that the land and instruments of production 
should be the property, not of individuals, but of 
communities or associations of the Government. 
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These latter schemes have been spreading widely, 
propounded in one form by St. Simon, which has 
become extinct, and in a later form by Fourrier. 
There is evidence in their success, that they only 
obtained increased favour by the practical abandon- 
ment they presented of the principle of community 
of produce, and the remaining difficulty lies only 
in the extent to which that principle is adhered 
to in connection with the land and instruments of 
production. The prevalent disregard by Govern- 
ment of the wants of mankind, and the statement 
undoubtedly true that those wants constitute a 
right, connected with the fact that socialistic 
theories for meeting them are becoming more 
practicable every day, are encouraging their pro- 
moters ; but, in our opinion, the schemes are all 
founded more or less upon a fundamental error 
in their electing the principle of community of 
property in any degree. 

The agency on which the socialists generally 
of the present day place by far the greatest 
reliance is the scheme which is known as the 
nationalization of the land and of the other instru- 
ments of production by State appropriation, and 
in that they only follow up the socialists' principles 
of community to which we have just alluded, but 
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in their plan of working the same considerable 
improvement is evident. Instead of proposing 
that labour be directed and division of property- 
be made compulsory by elected dispensers of 
distributive justice among meiribers of the com- 
munity, they would have organization of under- 
takings and works carried on by State aid from 
funds supplied by Government, the erection of 
improved dwellings for the poor either from im- 
perial or local taxation, and advances from the 
same sources to parties engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, the latter to be repaid by the borrowers ; 
and they would have also a tax levied upon 
employers of the working classes, for the purpose 
of providing their workmen assurance against 
accidents and an allowance during sickness. 

The late Mr. Fawcett, in a short pamphlet, gives 
a description of this scheme, which he calls State 
socialism, to whch he objects generally. There is 
an evident error in principle in any provision for 
State aid to supply individuals with work. For 
such a provision can only be carried out by trans- 
ferring property from those among the community 
who have earned it, to the parties who have earned 
nothing, and this is the main intention of every 
community scheme. The fact is clear, that when 
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members of society have the opportunities of work- 
ing, which a proper system of distribution would 
afford, they can provide more than enough for 
their wants ; and, therefore, when they cannot 
even procure a sufficiency, it must be that the 
means for employing themselves are not properly 
distributed. There is no right to supplement the 
taxes on account of that defect ; and taxes should 
be confined to public purposes which can only be 
met by collective exertions, such as the national 
defences and national administration. Therefore, 
what is wanted is simply to perfect distribution. 
But meanwhile will it be said what is to be done ? 
It would certainly not be advisable to utterly 
condemn the provision suggested, but yet it must 
be allowed that there would not be the same 
grounds for its adoption as in the poor rates ; and 
evidently it should be brought into operation only 
on emergencies by way of expediency, when 
every other measure encouraging self-help and 
co-operation fails, and on the understanding that 
the aid can only be temporary. For taxes levied 
in order to carry on works and provide advances 
to people in trade, as well as public charges upon 
employers for providing their workmen assurance, 
must all, if unproductive, be to the loss of the 

N 
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community; and it is in that manner that the 
principle upon which they would rest proves itself 
to be of the same communistic nature as the 
general principles of nationalization or common 
property of the land, though apparently not so rank 
in their communism. 

Like all communistic organizations, this scheme 
of Government aid and that of the nationalization 
of land property are a simple reaction against con- 
centration, by the operation of which all material 
for labour is monopolized, and the State aid consti- 
tutes what is believed would be the remedy for an 
abatement of that evil. But in reality it would 
only be the substitution of one great evil for 
another, inasmuch as the proposed remedy is not 
intended to be procured by a tax to be levied 
solely upon the authors of the evil, as it should 
in justice be, but upon the faultless community, 
who already suffer so much by the concentration, 
and whose condition would be further aggravated 
by the tax ; and this feature of the apparent in- 
creased practicability of communistic schemes by 
means of taxation, which their promoters propose, 
is becoming a great and insidious danger to society. 

At the risk of repeating ourselves in some 
respects, we will give here a full explanation of our 
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views in opposition to communistic claims gene- 
rally. We have already shown that the land and its 
spontaneous produce and powers are no one's pro- 
perty, yet from evidence of a design of Providence 
they are clearly intended for every one. Therefore, 
belonging to no one, but intended for the generality, 
the first consequence must be at the formation of 
society that they come necessarily and in justice 
under the care of society, who would have to 
dispose of them in the best way possible, in view, 
of the wants for which they are designed, and the 
wants of mankind would constitute a natural 
common right in regard to them, but the right could 
carry no absolute right of property with it to any 
land where there is no opportunity of labour on it, 
It is labour only by means of which the light of 
man's intelligence and the forces within him are 
embodied in an object that creates for him pro- 
perty therein, and it is only by the power of his 
will that the property can rightly be transferred 
from him. It is evident, moreover, that Government 
cannot ensure land to every one coming into this 
world, and that it can only arrange for its distri- 
bution in the fairest way possible; and there are 
numberless ways of living, and sorts of property 
created, by labour otherwise than in land which 
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Government in any case should place as nearly as 
possible in rieach of people, in order to give them 
the desired opportunity of work. It would, there- 
fore, only be according to the exercise of these 
opportunities of work that property could be 
created ; and while the common right is a natural 
one, the right of property must be acquired, and it 
is for that reason that it can only reside in the 
individual in certain cases creating it, whether it 
be land or anything else, subject to the general 
common rights, and it can only become common 
by agreement. 

It is urged that the right in man to work is 
a rational consequence of his right to subsistence, 
which latter we will presume to be a real one, 
though it may not be universally acknowledged ; 
for, say the parties to this assertion of right to 
work, there is no subsistence obtainable without 
work, therefore the right to it carries a right to 
that necessary means of procuring it. 

There appears to be an utter error in such a 
conclusion. And now let us for a moment con- 
sider what the alleged right of labour can signify. 
It is evident, without any deep reflection, that the 
right here claimed is, in the strict sense of the 
word, only a right of exercise of the human forces 
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which, although there is no mention of any object 
to which they should be applied, must have one, 
if they are to be used ; and it is evident that the 
object must be in tools, workshop, and materials, 
which the party coming forward with such a claim 
clearly demands from others. Now, consider, also, 
what these implements, erections, and materials 
belonging to others, must consist of They can only 
be material in the manufactured state ; that is to 
say, part of capital stock, or else the raw material 
in the land. The material in the first-named state, 
we have seen, contains an embodiment of forces 
of labour justly entitling the person who applied 
them to the material to appropriate it, subject to 
all prior rights ; the raw material is in the land, 
which in this country is all, or nearly all, appro- 
priated ; and the great bulk of the manufactured 
material is in the hands of parties who had a very 
restricted amount of material to begin with ; 
therefore, the claim to labour can only be realized 
by drawing upon the resources of the two classes, 
the one holding the land, or the other holding the 
produce of his labour. We have seen already 
that there is no right on the part of those who 
have earned nothing to appropriate those embodi- 
ments of labour of others. In fact, the man in 
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possession simply of produce obtained by his work 
might speak to those coming to him, either for 
subsistence or work, as follows : — 

" I never trenched upon any one for subsistence ; 
I am, therefore, strictly speaking, not liable to 
supply such to any one. But the condition of 
those in want grieves me, and for that reason I 
feel impelled to assist them ; at the same time I 
consider them in my debt for what I contribute, 
and that their claim, if any, can only be upon 
others holding lands wrongly appropriated. But as 
regards the claim to labour, I can see no founda- 
tion whatever in it upon any one ; it can only exist" 
as regards unappropriated lands, out of which the 
man allowed to work upon them would have to 
make his own capital and tools. It speaks for 
itself, that a charge upon the community for tools, 
erections, and material to work with, for those in 
want of subsistence, would amount to much more 
than the cost of subsistence itself, which is all 
that can be claimed in reason ; and that to drain 
the workman or capitalist of the produce he has 
earned, to make up the excess required by others 
to enable them to work, is an unjust demand upon 
his resources. In most cases, such a transfer from 
the one to the other for purposes of work would 
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be positively an encroachment upon the necessaries 
of life of the party taxed, a species of cannibalism, 
a mode of drawing blood from the body of one to 
sustain the life of another." 

The writer saw the application of the principle, 
" Droit au travail " in France, under the Provisional 
Government, after the Revolution of 1 848. Reason- 
ing without applying their understanding to fully 
master the subject, they not only declared the 
principle by public decree, but proceeded in the 
same manner to guarantee the work out of national 
advances. The error was shortly proved in the 
carrying-out of the undertaking. A loss ensued, 
which fell upon the shoulders of those who 
were compelled through taxation to find the 
necessary funds, and later on, by reason of this 
failure, terrible disasters followed. The begin- 
ning and the end of the once-famous "Ateliers 
Nationaux," * which were opened in France in 1 848 
to give work to those who wanted it, and the 
necessity of closing them from lack of funds, and 
the events of the insurrection in 1849 that followed, 
that are here referred to, must be known by many. 

* Louis Blanc and his party deny that the "Ateliers Nationaux " 
were their suggestion. They were, however, the direct effect of the 
decrees which were his drafting. See their scheme of State sub- 
vention and legislation for all trades in his " Revolution of 1848." 
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These arguments, as well as the events men- 
tioned, seem to be conclusive against the claim to 
community of property generally by natural right ; 
and there is the argument against it also, that 
lands assumed by law to be owned as common, 
being every one's lands yet no one's, have never 
proved productive, and that lands retained and 
administered in the name of the community as 
Crown lands by the State have been equally un- 
productive, and there has never appeared a chance 
of the soil being made thoroughly fruitful, unless 
it was in the hands of those who would work it 
as part of their individual property, which is 
the first instinct of nature, the strongest incentive 
of exertion, and the best basis of productiveness. 

Systems of entire reconstruction of government 
embody, almost without exception, new principles 
of property, subversive of those on which society 
has rested from its beginning, and upon which its 
Governments have been formed, and it is in their 
attempts at such social reform, that their weakness 
has so signally exhibited itself. They cannot hold 
their ground, except by a vast amount of construc- 
tion in their rules, which are distasteful to human 
nature ; and there is a great preponderance of 
enlightened opinion against them; while, on the 
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other hand, the existing principle of individual 
property is adhered to by an immense majority, 
and is scarcely questioned by the well-informed ; 
and the only real point with the public accepting 
it is whether the laws are conformable to it or not, 
and in this will be explained the comparative 
simplicity of the task upon us for reconstruction. 
As part of the general public concurring in the 
main principle of individual property, we have 
only to clear up its meaning, and see that the 
law supposed in government to flow from it really 
complies with it. It is government that would have 
to initiate the steps for making the principle comply, 
and the term reconstruction would scarcely in any 
degree come under such a duty. This simplicity 
may be held to be further proof of the soundness 
of the basis of our reasoning. 

Although the origin of our institutions may 
not be as generally accepted in principle as the 
principle of individual property, there can be 
no doubt that it is very widely adopted as 
consisting in an act of supremacy of the people ; 
and it is a maxim which seems to animate nearly 
all in these days, both those who govern and those 
who are governed, that we are all beholden to 
society, whatever course it may take ; therefore, 
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as the two principles of individual property and 
popular sovereignty are the accepted basis of 
society, it becomes more than ever proved that 
there can be little question of reconstruction in 
the changes that may be necessary, and no more 
can be required than a removal of the superin- 
cumbent burdensome laws affecting property, and 
with that the subjection of all classes to the 
sovereignty of society, in order that society should 
work according to the principles upon which it 
exists. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The land viewed in connection with the burthens and public services 
which should be met out of its produce. 

Having shown in what respect the present 
political institutions of this country are in oppo- 
sition to the principle upon which they should 
rest, there remains for us yet to consider the rights 
of property as established by law, in order to judge 
to what extent the laws, as existing in this matter, 
comply with the principle which should form their 
basis. This will involve a further short investiga- 
tion, from which can alone be concluded the proper 
grounds for general taxation, and it is only in 
regard to taxation that the observations we may 
have to make can be taken as proposing distinctly 
any degree of reconstruction in government. 

It is evident that the principle of individual 
property is conformed to in our society uniformly 
from the fact that property is held individually, but 
there is the further patent fact that it is not held 
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as uniformly by natural right. Although personal 
property may have been originally appropriated 
unjustly in many cases, the law of its descent on 
intestacy, which has caused its wide distribution, 
has made it become right in almost all in the end 
by the labour which each, according as a share fell 
to him, must have imparted to it for its main- 
tenance ; but it has not been the same with real 
property, or the land. We have seen that the land 
was, for the most part, seized with violence by the 
few in the first instance, and instead of labour being 
imparted to it by descent, which would have been 
the natural effect of its distribution, and would 
have caused it to become really property in the 
hands of its holders, it has been systematically tied 
up in the hands of the descendants of those few in 
a manner to enable them to dispense with applying 
their labour to it at all, and they have not worked 
it. Thus, we have evident proof, as property is 
allowed in such land to the holders, that the law 
that sanctions this is not in conformity with the 
natural principle upon which property rests. 

Let us now bring our attention specially to bear 
upon the question of actual property, as it is sanc- 
tioned in the land, and compare it with the natural 
right in it, which can only be by labour thereon 
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bestowed in the first instance. Let us also look into 
the circumstances that may be alleged as an excuse 
for this sanction of the right which overrides the 
right of nature, for it is clear that a system of 
taxation, which it is admitted should be framed 
according to the property of each, can only be 
fairly framed by considering the relation of each to 
the property he holds ; that is to say, whether it is 
held by an absolute right, or by robbery unmiti- 
gated in its continuance, or by some conventional 
right, or by none, and whether that conventional 
right would be by agreement in adjustment of 
real rights, or simply by treaty between the strong 
and the weak, in which the latter would have 
no alternative but to submit — in fact, whether the 
land is held or not by political right in the true 
sense in which it should have been laid down, and 
if it is so held, to what extent. 

It follows evidently from our former statements 
that there can be no natural right of property by 
possession simply, still less by declaration of 
possession. But it is here we must admit that 
the realization of the true right of property, by 
labour or bequest, and of the common rights in the 
agencies of the land, or in anything, would be 
impossible in a state of nature ; for those rights 
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would be constantly defeated by parties who would 
have it in their power to violate them. It has 
been, therefore, invariably necessary to make an 
appropriation of the soil in the best way possible 
in the first instance, in order that those rights 
might be realized thereafter, and society, acting 
by convention, has been allowed to be the adjudi- 
cator in such matters. 

Society cannot with impunity go against the 
justice and truth of the propositions on which rest 
the rights of property. It is clear, on the other 
hand, that it would not be practicable for it to 
provide for every one a share of the land ; the 
soil can only, therefore, be distributed on rules 
approaching as nearly as possible to justice, which 
would be to allow in his possession, the first occupier 
who held, no more than he could work, and who 
had already made the soil his property by work, 
subject to his paying to the State, not, as at present, 
a small tax, but a proper rent-charge in considera- 
tion of the share of nature in obtaining all produce 
from it. There can be no doubt that society in no 
case ever commenced under such pure rules of 
justice, but its object should be, after its formation, 
to bring these into operation by all possible means. 

Now, let us consider what has been done. By 
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the operation of the laws, especially those affecting 
the descent of land, we have already seen that the 
greater part of our estates have descended to the 
hands of their owners in such vast quantities that 
it is impossible that either the present holders or 
their predecessors should have ever bestowed the 
labour upon it which would be the only true sign 
of its being their property. Their claim to the 
land rests on nothing but possession, and in many 
cases on mere declaration of possession. About 
four-sevenths of the land are held in this manner 
on no other than possessory title ; and it is need- 
less, after what we have already said, for us to refer 
more to this condition of things in order to prove 
that the continuance of such a state, though it 
may be sanctioned by law, is neither consonant 
to right of any sort nor to the objects of society. 
It may, however, be argued, from our admission — 
that actual appropriation of the land can exist 
only by convention of society — that the possessory 
title, having been accepted in this case by society 
in the first instance, and ever allowed afterwards, 
has thus become a valid one, for the reason that, 
however little there may be of abstract right in 
the title, its right may have been created by law 
of society, from just motives for ensuring peace 
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and encouraging industry ; and, moreover, that 
laws in force must in all cases be assumed as 
long as they last to represent conditions imposed 
by its convention, and, in absence of laws, the 
government or king in power must be assumed 
to represent society in the rules they make ; and 
it may be added that it was through such sanction 
that these large occupancies of land were allowed 
in the first instance, and that they afterwards be- 
came the freehold we see. There is force in the 
argument. It may be allowed also, that the 
submission shown to this state of things may be 
construed as positive proof of a popular conven- 
tion in the matter ; but it may be urged, on the 
other hand, by those who have been the victims 
through successive generations of the state of 
things, that it is not the result of a free conven- 
tion, but an effect of forcible submission on the 
part of the weak to the strong ; that the preroga- 
tives under which it was continued were not for 
the good of the subject, and that submission to 
them could not be construed into acquiescence ; 
that prerogatives, forcibly obtained, have been 
constantly objected to, and few others remain ; and 
that nearly the entire appropriation of the land 
was a deed of usurpation of public rights, in a 
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class interest facilitated by the extraordinary- 
power they held, and justly liable to be cancelled 
by reforms, annulling the title, and carrying con- 
fiscation of the estates claimed under them. There 
may be no denying the facts stated, but the 
conclusion justifying confiscation would be utterly 
false. 

In no case would it be competent for a govern- 
ment, or desirable for society, to introduce laws 
which would have, for effect, to do away with 
estates or property sanctioned under, what must 
be assumed to be, their former acts. All confidence 
in the legislature would be lost, if such could 
become the practice. We must, therefore, simply 
accept the gross inequalities which are the ill effects 
of past legislation, and try, as regards the future, to 
stop their progress in such a manner that, by just 
and natural means, they, in course of time, may dis- 
appear. We have seen already that this may be 
to a great degree accomplished by a repeal of 
the old laws which have caused concentration ; 
and there can be no doubt, on consideration of 
the nature of the title of the large holders, both 
to their holding and the income they appropriate 
from it, there would be grounds for alteration in 
the present mode of taxation that would- help to 

o 
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accomplish that end. It is evident that the title 
of the large holders has been, and continues only, 
from conventional right, which is not of the highest 
character, and that this fact would particularly 
deserve notice when the country comes to the 
subject of taxing them as regards their estates. 

Although the effect of successive Acts of Parlia- 
ment and of custom has been to make estates 
virtually allodial, it is satisfactory to be able to 
state that the main principle of the law of the 
the land is in direct opposition to their being of 
that character ; that is to say, the absolute property 
of the holder. " It is a fundamental rule, appli- 
cable to the whole kingdom, that all lands were 
originally derived from the Crown; therefore, no 
man is in law the absolute owner of lands. He 
can only hold an estate in them, and, though a 
freeholder, he is free only as regards his right to 
alienate his tenure ; and he is really in the position 
of a tenant for ever at the nominal rent of allegi- 
ance to the Crown ; and the constitutional power 
still exists to alter or vary that tenure, or to impose 
something more than a nominal rent. For the 
only bar of Crown claims upon freeholders for 
rent, in lieu of ancient custom, is the Act 12 Car. 
II., c. 24, which, like any other Act, may be re- 
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pealed by an authority of equal power, to wit, the 
Imperial Parliament" (Beeton, "On the Laws 
relating to Property "). And there seems to be no 
alternative but to retrace the steps taken by that 
Act, and to reimpose in a new form, say of " rent- 
charge," the obligations that have been done 
away with. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Proposed new basis of general taxation. 

The next question to inquire into will be the 
proper distribution of taxes, and in this we should 
seek not only a fair mode of apportioning the 
burthens which must fall upon society, but a way 
of restoring to the people that which is being 
abstracted from them and included with rent ; for 
it is evident that this can only be effected by 
deductions from sums received in that way, and 
there would also have to be considered the taxes 
required by way of check on undue accumulation 
of wealth from other sources than the land. 

It has been laid down by Adam Smith that 
political economy, as a branch of the science of 
a statesman or legislator, proposes two distinct 
objects : firstly, to enable the people to provide a 
plentiful subsistence for themselves ; and, secondly, 
to supply the commonwealth with a revenue , 
sufficient for the public services. Labour being 
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indispensable for procuring the subsistence, Adam 
Smith made its proper organization for that 
purpose his special study, and he succeeded in 
showing that the greater the plenty will be accord- 
ing to the degree in which labour is directed to 
productive pursuits, and according as it is divided 
and freely exercised ; and no doubt these rules are 
good for obtaining the greatest abundance possible 
under any existing political system, but, as we 
have seen already, they contain no reference to the 
object which should be the main one in political 
economy ; that is to say, the proper mode of 
creating that plenty in the first instance, and 
distributing it when it is obtained, for really 
effecting its real end, the well-being of the people. 
The second object that political economy pro- 
poses, which is to supply the commonwealth with 
a revenue sufficient for the public service, embraces 
the whole question of what is the proper and just 
mode of taxing the members for that purpose, and 
this is the subject which we have now particularly 
to touch upon. 

The principle by which taxation should be 
guided is, in a certain way, the same as that 
which rules property. The tax should be dis- 
tributed, and it is generally accepted that the 
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burthen should be divided among the members 
of society according to their means, which would 
be represented by their estate and revenue, and 
that it should be imposed in further marked pro- 
portion according as those means have been earned 
by their possessor or not — that is to say, the un- 
earned means should be the most heavily taxed. 
Taxes might be both direct and indirect, or, in 
other words, they might be levied on income from 
the profits of the individual, or on objects which 
he purchases ; the one mode would reach him 
through his income by diminishing it, the other, 
through his expenditure by adding to it, and both 
modes would be legitimate. But before all, it is 
important to note that whatever mode may be 
adopted, it is expedient to arrange it so that it 
should have as little as possible the effect of 
crippling trade or checking productiveness, and 
it should be varied according to the circumstances 
under which the income is obtained and the 
expenditure is incurred ; that is to say, it should 
differ according as the income is derived from 
labour or from invested funds, and according as 
the subject of expenditure is necessary and general 
or not — according, in fact, generally to the relation 
of the subject to his possessions. 
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Before, however, we inquire into the best way of 
imposing taxes, we must go back to the considera- 
tion of the rent-charge that would be properly- 
payable to Government in respect of the land by 
its owners, and which should be a matter outside 
of all taxation, appearing under a heading totally 
different from that of tax. 

As nearly all are aware, there is certainly a land 
tax imposed, which forms part of the fiscal 
system of the country ; and under Schedule A of 
the income tax, the gross rent from land is in 
addition assessed to the income tax as salaries and 
profits, making all produce of the land appear, 
whether obtained by the agencies of nature or of 
man, in the light of income absolutely procured 
by some personal right or other, which we know 
and have proved suflficiently to be contrary to 
fact. This anomaly claims our special attention 
before we can proceed further upon the question of 
" Rent-charge." 

Let us now look at the two taxes in existence, 
called land tax and income tax (Schedule A). 
Although by labour an estate may be created in 
the soil, and the soil may be justly apportioned 
by the State to the parties who, by their labour, 
created it, and there may have been reasons in the 
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interests of peace to confirm even the holding of 
the soil to those simply in possession, without 
questioning their right of occupancy or property in 
it, we have it in proof that this was done, subject 
to rights reserved by the nation, or its representa- 
tives, in consideration of the spontaneous agencies 
residing in the soil, which constitute a common 
right. This common right was exercised by the 
imposition of services and burthens in ancient times 
on the same owners of the soil, and it would be an 
utterly illogical and indefensible act to alienate 
those rights, as both the human wants which 
created them and the supernatural agency 
intended to satisfy these wants are of an ever-, 
lasting nature, and their inalienability in principle 
is, even to this day, , acknowledged by the fact 
that burthens, in some shape or other, are dis- 
tinctly cast upon the owners of the land in respect 
of the land. 

Now, what we have to observe is that this 
principle of inalienability was practically evaded 
by the nature and amount of the two taxes, land 
tax and income tax (Schedule A), when they were 
substituted for the ancient burthens, and this fact 
makes it incumbent upon us to look back into 
the character of the ancient burthens and of 
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the present taxes upon the land respectively, and 
compare them. 

The ancient burthens did not affect any pro- 
duce created by the owners, and in meeting them 
the owners acknowledged virtually that a propor- , 
tion of the produce was by right the property of 
the nation. The principle was absolutely correct 
and complied with, and, by dictate of reason, the 
proportion set aside corresponded with the owners' 
natural obligations. Besides providing, in the first, 
instance, the State with armies, it met many other 
important requirements, and there could be no 
objection to it, except in the form in which the 
provision was made, and which had to be varied, 
according to the circumstances of the times. But, 
as stated before, the pressure from the burthens 
was considerably lessened by degrees through 
those changes, until at last they became absolutely 
abolished by , the Act of, Charles II., and the 
deficiency caused thereby in the national resources 
for public . services was met by excise duties 
enforced upon the nation at large, as some say 
before, and others say after, the abolition of the 
burthens, the date of enforcement being immaterial 
to our purpose. But these new duties proved 
insufficient for the general requirements, and it 
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was thus after a while, in 1692, when the deficiency 
was fully apparent, that there was imposed the 
present land tax. 

At the time, the acceptance of the land tax 
was a somewhat revived acknowledgment of the 
ancient obligations, but it subsists now scarcely 
more than in name. It was introduced expressly 
into the fiscal system of the country in lieu of 
the ancient subsidies, and established as a regular 
source of revenue by an Act of Parliament. 
By it a duty of 4s. in the £ was charged on 
salaries and profitable employments, and on the 
full yearly value of land at the time upon the 
basis of a rack-rent valuation, which would 
necessarily rise with every increase of rent. 
Various rates have been charged, but the valuation 
on which the land tax was made remained the 
same, and at last a bill, in 1798, fixed the rate 
at 4s. in the £ on the old valuation, giving 
power to redeem the tax. ;£'8oo,ooo have been 
cleared off by the process of this redemption, 
and the tax returns now no more than ;£' 1,100,000, 
whereas it is estimated that its yield at the rate 
named on a correct valuation should be ;£' 17,000,000. 
Of course, while such a serious diminution was 
taking place in the contribution of the landowners. 
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the national wants had to be met by other means 
in cases of great emergency, and it was under 
these circumstances that all rents in the gross 
were assessed to the income tax under Schedule A 
some time later, in the same way as if they repre- 
sented ordinary income. This came to pass at the 
end of the last century, and the general effect of 
these changes was practically a sale or alienation 
by Government of the common right in the land 
represented by the old burthens, in allowing the 
redemption, and a reduction in the burthens on 
landowners generally, in assessing their rents 
to income tax under Schedule A, which had the 
effect of shifting the charges they should properly 
bear on to the shoulders of others who were not 
liable, and the effectual diminution of the landlords' 
payments for dues to what it now stands at. The 
income tax was imposed generally for the first 
time at the end of the last century, and, in its 
application to the landowners, bears the most 
flagrant character of being imposed to relieve them 
from the special obligations which attach to their 
occupancy of land and its marvellous agencies. It 
was stated to be simply a war tax, and was dropped 
in 181 5 ; but it was reimposed in 1842, and is still 
in force, permanently keeping down the landlords' 
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payment as regards their national obligations. 
Both land tax and income tax in their case 
are an irrational unjust substitution for the more 
heavy dues they are in justice bound by. 

We are authorized by the circumstances stated: 
to look to the restoration of the ancient land 
obligation, and to assess to taxation only that 
from the land which should legitimately be subject 
to it ; that is to say, the profits derived from indi- 
vidual labour, and from capital invested in its 
improvements. 

The change could be accomplished by allowing 
to appear under Schedule A of the income tax, 
only a sum representing a fair interest on the 
capital invested in improvements of the land, 
and by the establishment besides of a national 
fund under a heading to be called "State Rent- 
charge,", into which would be paid the sums 
ruled to be, set apart by the owners of the land 
out of its produce , as representing the propor- 
tion of the produce which might be claimed by 
common right, as the pure result of the exercise 
of the natural agency, and doing away altogether 
with the present land tax. And here we have 
before us a question not only of repealing a 
certain existing tax, the land tax, but of effecting 
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a substitution for same, which must involve some 
degree of reconstruction of existing Government 
measures. The productiveness of the land appears 
to form the best basis for arriving at the rent- 
charge to be set apart annually from its produce, 
and which would be applied to the public services 
in relief or substitution of existing taxes. This 
would necessitate a valuation, setting out at the 
same time the annual productiveness of every 
holding, and any outlay that had been expended 
upon the land by way of capital charge for 
improving it by the owner ; and the valuation 
should be correct, or it would be of no use for 
its purpose. 

All philosophers of note have agreed that a tax 
on land value, or, to speak more clearly, on produce 
or rent, is the best method of raising public 
revenue. 

J. J. Rousseau : " L'imp6t le meilleur k mon avis 
le plus naturel et qui n'est point sujet a la fraude 
est une taxe proportionelle sur les terres, et sur 
toutes les terres sans exception ; car enfin c'est ce 
qui produit qui doit payer." 

John Stuart Mill : " The existing land tax ought 
not to be regarded as a tax, but as a rent-charge 
in favour of the pubhc; a portion of the rent 
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reserved from the beginning by the State, which 
has never belonged to or formed part of the income 
of the landlords, and it should therefore not be 
counted to them as part of their taxation, so as 
to exempt them from their fair share of every other 
tax." 

Ricardo : " A tax on rent would fall wholly on 
landlords, and could not be shifted to any class 
of consumers. It would not discourage the cultiva- 
tion of fresh land." 

Adam Smith : " A land tax never can discourage 
improvements nor keep down the produce of land 
to what it would otherwise rise to. As it has no 
tendency to diminish the quantity, it can have none 
to raise the price of that produce. It does not 
abstract the industry of the people, and subjects 
the landlords to no other inconvenience besides 
the unavoidable one of paying the tax." 

It is proper to state here that a tax on interest 
Dn capital cannot either affect capital or its pro- 
iuctiveness. And the inconvenience of that tax 
:o the capitalist, would be the same as that of the 
and tax to the landowner, only in the curtail- 
Tient of his superfluity. This is a strict conclusion 
"rom the proofs we have given that the landowner 
ind the capitalist are distinctly subjects apart 
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from their land and capital, and that it is absurd 
to say that anything affecting them, to the diminu- 
tion of their profits, must be an injury at all to 
either land or capital. 

Statistics of productiveness and calculations of 
the cost borne by the owners in assisting that 
productiveness should be comparatively easy to get 
up. The effects of capital improvements by the 
hand of man, as well as the improvements them- 
selves, are evidently perishable, and may, in many 
instances, have died out. Still, any effect remaining 
from them should be allowed. Although the works 
may have been most ancient, and their primitive 
owners may have passed away centuries ago, there 
can be no doubt, therefore, that the first operation 
would be to ascertain that outlay in order to 
fix a fair rate for arriving at the amount which 
should be assessed to the income tax respecting it. 
This amount would represent the profit purely 
obtained by the owner's means or efforts through 
his capital or labour, and it would have to be 
first deducted from the ascertained total pro- 
ductiveness. 

The balance of the total productiveness, after the 
deduction is made, would represent the result of 
the combination of the two agencies, viz. the 
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agency of nature and of man's labour in bringing 
forth the produce. 

It seems generally agreed that rent of land, or 
what should be the rent according to its market 
value, would be the most easily arrived at, and the 
least liable to error of the several tests of its net 
productiveness; and, as far as we can judge, it 
should afford the figures for ascertaining the pro- 
portion which should be set aside by the owner to 
meet the rentrcharge, the rent being the amount 
of the productiveness of the land, after deducting 
the cost of labour and interest on capital applied 
to work it. 

There can be no question as to the apportion- 
ment of the State rent-charge out of the rent, being 
a matter lying simply between the landowners and 
the State after ascertaining the proportion of the 
rent property assessable to income tax (Schedule 
A), which should be first deducted from it ; and the 
question we have, therefore, to put to ourselves is 
the following : What proportion of the combined 
energies of the owner, or his predecessors, and of 
nature in bringing about the net results, which 
constitute together' this balance of rent, should be 
reserved by the owner as his share, and what pro- 
portion should be paid to the State as theirs } The 
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proportion payable to the State was fixed in 
the land tax of 1692 at one-fifth of the rent, 
which left to the owner the four-fifths of it. The 
estimated contribution of the feudal times was 
more than one-half of the total produce, a still 
higher impost than the said tax ; and in looking 
at the case, it occurs to one at once that the real 
difficulty in endeavouring to justify it would be in 
showing how the proportion payable to the State 
should have been no more ; for, considering the 
enormous quantity of the spontaneous production 
of the earth, the rate at which the seed which forms 
an essential part of it will multiply, and the accele- 
rated rate of its multiplication as time speeds, all 
without the act of man, and that the labour of the 
landlord in utilizing the net produce generally 
would be scarcely more than the gathering of it 
in the shape of rent, it is evident that the owner's 
contribution towards the total results of the com- 
bination of his powers and those of nature must 
have been comparatively insignificant. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt that a rent- 
charge at one-fifth of the rent payable to the State, 
leaving the four-fifths to the owners to retain, 
cannot be termed unjust. But though it might 
be in accordance with justice to make it higher 
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against them, we need not go into the question 
what that higher proportion might be ; it will be 
sufficient for the purposes of this exposition to 
show the deductions that have been actually made 
by the State from land produce, the principle upon 
which they were effected, and the lengthened period 
during which they were enforced. 

These facts give the grounds for proposing their 
restoration ; therefore, what we have to suggest is 
simply that, after subtracting from the amount of 
the rent an allowance of interest for the owner's 
outlay of capital in improvements on the land, their 
contribution, by way of rent-charge to the State, 
should be, at least, one-fifth of the balance. 

From the fact that the land burthens are 
remarkably less than they were at the time of 
the Act, 1692, and that by that and subsequent 
Acts considerable diminution had thereby been 
made in them as compared with what they 
amounted to in the feudal days, there would, or 
ought to be, naturally implied diminution of obli- 
gation on the part of the landowner, owing to 
diminution of advantages in possession of the land, 
irrespective of the rent. But let us see if that can 
be so. 

The general wealth has been steadily increasing 
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since the feudal times. Gradually, as society was 
getting larger, fresh powers for providing for its 
wants developed by the instinct of association. 
Through this circumstance the necessity of ex- 
changing produce became felt, and those possessed 
of objects in excess of their requirements would 
barter these for things of which others would also 
have a surplus, and the transaction would lead to 
additional consumption, and the rate of its increase 
would keep developing as the facilities of exchange 
and production were afforded. On the other hand, 
the produce of labour would grow as the demand 
for it arose, which demand would be promoted by 
the consumption, and labour in the end had to be 
organized to meet it. 

By organization of labour and exchange a new 
energy was imparted to the productive element in 
man, which would keep pace with the growth of 
the population, in the first instance. But these are 
only a few of the natural effects of the develop- 
ment of a state of society. Far more potent effects 
of it are to be seen in the improvement of the 
human mind from the opportunity of intercourse 
which it gives. By its inspiration, as population 
further augmented, increased facilities of exchange 
were created in the adoption of an improved 
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medium for it, and the operations of labour be- 
came more fruitful by its division and organiza- 
tion into vast joint undertakings. With this state 
of things we have seen that the artisan and the 
mechanic, grown out of the villein, at one time 
procured the raw supplies necessary for their 
sustenance, of which their lords possessed a sur- 
plus, by contributing through their trade, calling, 
or profession, to the pleasure, comfort, and luxury 
of the latter. What the emancipated class obtained 
in this manner beyond that which was necessary 
for their sustenance, constituted, in course of time, 
a new sort of wealth we have read of as developing 
among them by the side of the vast production 
belonging to the lords. This wealth became the 
foundation of cities, corporations, and guilds, and 
by the same intellectual inspiration society has 
been adding daily to its fund of new resources, 
and it has been successfully inventing machinery 
to supplement its physical forces, and discovering 
fresh latent powers too numerous to state, for the 
same purpose towards its wants and other objects 
of pursuit. 

We cannot doubt but that the introduction from 
time to time of these new combinations and energy, 
as population kept augmenting, must have caused 
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produce to increase at a ratio far exceeding that of 
the population, and it must have evidently done so, 
and this purely by the industry of the people. But 
what conclusion can we arrive at, except that this 
growth of wealth, which was in luxuries as well as 
necessaries, cannot have affected the well-being of 
the landowning class improvements, and that, on the 
contrary, it must have been highly advantageous 
to them .' For in the imperfect state of trade and 
the arts of former times, what the lord could not 
consume, he had to divide with dependents ; but, 
through the improvement of arts and the develop- 
ment of trade, his surplus became quickly more 
available to him to procure a variety of supplies 
for the purpose of self-gratification, which he could 
not get before, and the landowners are therefore, 
up to the present day, really the greatest gainers 
by the general accession to this new wealth. But 
there remains the fact that, in the midst of their 
opulence, the numbers of those permanently in 
want, or suffering privation in occasional crises, 
cannot be less in proportion to population than it 
was, but apparently more ; therefore, the position 
of the owners of the land being better than 
formerly, their obligations, instead of diminishing, 
must have become greater. 
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As regards taxes of an indirect nature, we will 
speak of these later. But meanwhile, as to those 
of a direct character which would affect income, it 
appears only just that the income they relate 
to should be classified (in a very different manner 
from the mode now adopted) for arriving at a just 
assessment. Income from investments should be 
classed distinctly apart from income made up of 
wages, salaries, and earnings by professional exer- 
tions and exertions in trade ; these latter should 
be fixed on the lowest scale possible, without 
graduation, and in all the cases where it can be 
imposed at all, it should leave enough income to 
the owner to subsist moderately by, and it should be 
for all of that class alike, for it must be considered 
as equally earned by its members in its large 
amounts as in its small. 

The tax on income from investments, whether 
in securities or trade, should be a higher one. 
This class of income corresponds generally with 
interest, and evidently represents means of a 
character that should be taxed ; but they are 
also evidently not earned by labour, but come to 
the recipient by the exertions of others, and that 
is what constitutes its distinctness. There does 
not appear to be any reason, either, for making 
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this tax a graduated one. It should be simply 
generally higher alike for all interests of the same 
sort, provided enough is left to those coming 
under the tax to subsist by, as in the case of the 
tax on professional earnings and wages and labour 
in trade. 

We come next to the proper taxation in con- 
nection with the land, on which we have already 
touched in suggesting that, firstly, a rent-charge 
should be substituted for the present land tax, to 
be ascertained in a manner already described ; 
secondly, that any income tax upon the land should 
be charged under Schedule A in respect of income 
ascertained to result from capital outlay on im- 
provements in it, and it should be at the same rate 
as the tax upon income from investments for any one 
receiving rent from property that can be adjudged 
as having been earned. But in respect of estates, 
which by their size give evidence that the property 
can never have been acquired or procured by labour 
or reasonable grant, we should say that for a certain 
portion of such estates, exceeding a certain acreage 
to be stated, the income tax (Schedule A) and the 
rent charge should be also considerably higher ; 
and the same high tax should apply to all estates 
held by corporate bodies. There should be, also, 
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no partiality shown to the landed interest under 
the incidence of the death duties. 

The effect of this arrangement would be to take 
out of the assessment to income tax, under Schedule 
A, the amounts now included therein for supposed 
income from rent of land, and to enter under the 
schedule only the profits derived from improvement 
of the land by outlay or special labour, and to open 
a public account under a new heading, say " State 
Rent-charge," to which the value of the produce 
from the soil determined by the State to be set 
aside on its collection would be paid. 

It is impossible here to advise how the amount 
of the annual produce, which should be the founda- 
tion for this apportionment, can be worked out, 
whether by survey, or acceptance of the rent, or by 
the leases, or otherwise. The great point would be 
to make an accurate calculation, and that this can 
be worked out is certain. 

The final result would be a reduction in the 
general taxation, viz. that which each should con- 
tribute out of his earnings towards the public ex- 
penses, and which very improperly, for the relief 
of the owners of land, has been levied generally on 
produce at the stage of its passing through the 
hands of labour and the channels of trade instead 
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of that of its collection, thus impeding those two 
elements of production. And the taxes on the 
necessaries of life (which, as proof of their un- 
reasonableness, have so constantly, as a matter of 
course, to be recouped to the poor in their wages) 
would, as a consequence, be the first diminished.* 

* See Appendix B. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Progress of society in its intellectual, social, and political relations to 
the present day — Its tendency to triumph over all attempts at 
concentration of property and usurpation of the sovereignty 
which resides only in the people. 

A GREAT writer* has said of the human lot that there 
is a broad sameness in it, which never alters in the 
main heading of its history — hunger and labour, 
seed-time and harvest, love and death — and we 
must acknowledge that sameness so far as it 
appears in the uniformity of existence under the 
influence of the wants and passions of mankind ; 
but the term does not apply to the nature and 
working of the human intellect and will, for in the 
years that have succeeded each other, development 
has proved to be the particular attribute of the 
former, and variety and progress of action have 
marked the course of both. While the common 
wants and passions have been ever keeping man 

* George Eliot. 
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down on a level with animal creation of a lower 
order, making his course of life similar in monotony 
to theirs, his mind, buoyed by higher aspirations, 
has enabled him to soar above and to be ever vary- 
ing and extending his operations. 

As far as we can trace the origin of things, we 
find man's intellect at first only a httle better than 
instinct with mere germs of thought. Though 
conscious of the existence of a first cause, he was 
so little able to appreciate the fact, that with more 
dread than love he adored as such the animals 
of the field and the mere work of his hands in 
images made of stone or wood. But slowly, by 
the development of his faculties and will, he studied 
the elements of the earth ; he discerned their pro- 
perties and combinations, and learnt to measure its 
surface and its depths ; and he succeeded even in 
following the course of the heavenly bodies. At 
every step a new range of thought became opened to 
him, and he thereby acquired a gradually improved 
position in his relations to the rest of creation. 

Man's first step in knowledge, which Locke tells 
us is the view the mind has of the agreement or 
disagreement or repugnancy of any of its ideas, or 
of the relations they have to one and another, was 
necessarily limited to a comparison of two ideas 
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only in the objects mediate to him, and occurred to 
him almost spontaneously. But this stage was a 
short one, and he soon proceeded from the view of 
two ideas relating to mediate objects to the better 
discerning of the agreement, disagreement, and 
relation between divers ideas in relation to objects 
beyond his reach, which could only be done by the 
intervention of other ideas, or what is commonly 
called the process of reasoning; and the con- 
sequence was an increased intellectual effectiveness 
for deducing a greater amount of facts of absolute 
certainty and formulating principles which revealed 
to him truths or knowledge of a vastly higher 
order, added to which experience was gradually 
giving him fresh edd, informing him of many facts 
and their effects, and by analogy causing him to 
judge whether like facts would not produce like 
effects, and thereby placing him in a state next 
to certainty for his speculation in many things 
besides ; and by this process, altogether he stored 
before many centuries, a vast amount of facts use- 
ful to him in the various arts, trades, and pursuits 
of life. 

Our observations at this stage are not made with 
a view to any metaphysical investigation of the 
origin of man's ideas ; they are simply put forward 
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to record the progress of the human mind, which 
it is necessary to know for the proper understand- 
ing of our poHtical and social institutions, as they 
are intimately connected with that progress. The 
most marked stage of improvement in man's 
intellectual condition occurred when the faculty of 
reasoning came into play. But as that operation 
could extend only according to knowledge already 
acquired, and it was essential before all that man 
should use it first in regard to subjects primarily 
necessary for his subsistence, this will explain 
how it is that he turned his attention only tardily 
to the consideration of the world beyond the 
narrow one in which he lives, and that he only 
then began to contemplate the spiritual being 
within himself and the relations it bears to that 
outer world. 

Let us for a moment endeavour to realize 
man's thoughts on the occasion of his mind thus 
expanding to take in further knowledge. They 
would have been the same as in any person of 
ordinary enlightenment in the present day bring- 
ing his attention to bear for the first time upon the 
subject. Let us think of what must occur in him 
on such an occasion. He sees himself at first with 
a beginning and an end, and he sees the universe 
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without. He is then led to conceive events in rela- 
tion to both, making up epochs, and he becomes 
conscious of the existence of substance, power, 
form, and combinations also in both ; and these 
results in his mind he naturally presumes to be the 
reflection of reality, but it brings no absolute cer- 
tainty, except of his own finite eisistence. Simulta- 
neously with these thoughts occurs the knowledge 
that epochs in their longest imaginable periods, 
that the universe in the immensity of its forms 
and combinations, his own nature in the midst of 
all, can be nothing to what lies beyond them. He 
then knows absolutely that epochs may succeed 
each other in eternity, the space which encom- 
passes the heavens is boundless, and force and 
substance, whence all form is derived, are self- 
existing, and that these are absolute facts which 
can hit be, and that they constitute a unity of 
infiniteness which would be among the necessary 
conditions of the existence of a supreme being. 
In his further contemplation he sees eternity, space, 
self-existing substance, and power as all represent- 
ing facts of infiniteness to which the objects around 
him, making up together the variety of the finite, 
can only be effects in their form and action ; 
and he is driven, looking at these facts, to accept 
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in the finite a dependency of the infinite and in the 
infinite a distinct cause of all to which that finite 
dependency, (let us swell our conceptions as we 
may, and the utmost they will take in is immensity 
in regard to this finite creation) bears not the shadow 
of proportion, and to conclude in that cause a God 
beyond and distinct from everything. 

The knowledge of this sublime fact, which 
became general only at a late period of the life 
of this world, imparted to man a new spiritual 
gratification in a sense of the existence of an 
Almighty being, who extends His protection over 
the universe, and to whom nearly all raise with 
gratitude their mind and heart. No doubt the 
knowledge has given an impetus to a vast amount 
of useless speculation upon the attributes of that 
being, and upon the spiritual nature of man and 
his destiny through eternity, all subjects not to 
be grasped by the simple power of the human 
intellect, nor even by religion, which can only settle 
man's belief to a limited extent. But by these 
intellectual elevations other great discoveries were 
brought within the mind's range of greater value, 
for practical purposes, than any previous ones. 
The intricate organization of the parts of creation 
as means for meeting certain ends, the supplies of 
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nature to satisfy wants, their adaptability to 

requirements, the uniformity and beauty of nature 

generally prevailing, and the tendency of the 

general human will, second only to the supreme 

one, to work in harmony with that nature, all 

struck him as a proof of a supreme design and 

will over all ; while the experience of opposing 

elements causing a certain degree of disturbance 

throughout, arising specially from the action of 

the separate and individual will of some, ever 

taking exceptional courses, deviating from nature, 

instilled in him the distinct and absolute differences 

going by the names of good and evil, and taught 

him that the former should be conformed to, and 

the latter should be avoided. Then became further 

developed the moral sense, of which we see the 

earliest illustration in the commandments to neither 

murder, steal, nor bear false witness, with which all 

subsequent legislation for the conduct of life has 

been made to fit, and from which it is dangerous 

and repugnant to our general nature to deviate; 

and there followed, through the mysterious influence 

of sympathy and esteem for fellow-creatures, the 

inspiration of a sense of duty, of merit and demerit 

in actions, of reward and retribution attaching to 

them, explicable only by the combined light of 
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the intelligence and the attraction and repulsion 
for objects and actions, arising from the human 
sentiments ; and it was through his thus developed 
faculties and sentiments which led to these dis- 
coveries, we may say of rhoral truths, that man 
was at length enabled to take a survey of his own 
general condition in the state of society of which 
we have already spoken as a formation by his 
will and the outcome of his natural instinct, and 
that he learnt to appreciate that which is right 
and wrong in it. On consideration of his circum- 
stances generally, he has become sensible before 
all things that knowledge, though proceeding in 
its origin from the mind and sentiments, has 
acquired its greatest development from man being 
in a state of society, and that the most important 
events and changes are the outcome of that state. 
The beginning and the growth of trade, the medium 
adopted for exchange, and the appliances found- for 
it, which have caused commerce to increase to its 
present proportions, the edifices and structures 
which we see apparently able to withstand the 
ravages of countless ages, the works of utility 
and art, the discoveries of science, the inventions of 
every description, the soarings of the philosophic 
mind, the accumulated stores of knowledge, the 

Q 
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entire fabric of our political and social institutions, 
the basis upon which they rest, are all instances 
to him of the work of mankind in the associated 
state ; and they show that with man isolated no 
such results could have occurred, and in the same 
manner that he was led, for the purpose of arriving 
at a true estimate of the position of each of its 
members in regard to its wealth, to view each 
in his relation to his possessions, for appreciation 
of his political rights he was bi'ought to consider 
also the relation of all those constituting society 
one to the other. 

There is evidence that, impressed by these proofs 
of his supremacy in a state of society and other 
considerations, man's mind was at length brought 
to bear upon the act of his will which formed 
it, and it was then that, more or less distinctly, 
many began to realize the cause of that act in 
the wants of mankind, which give it a right to 
the fruits of the earth, and that they saw in 
society a body suited for the task of utilizing 
them, and an identity of interest with that of 
its members, which would best secure its efforts, 
being in the proper direction for that purpose ; 
whence it became manifest that the act must have 
been one of convention between one and all, viz. 
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a convention on the part of each to contribute 
a share to the necessary measures for affording 
general protection, and on the part of the whole 
to join in affording that protection, and devise the 
measures for the same, creating thereby relative 
rights and obligations between one and all, and 
that in such rights and obligations alone can a 
proper foundation of society be assumed. At the 
•same time, many became also generally aware that 
.the course of society has been very much one of 
struggling, each for himself, in which the poor have 
been overmatched by the powerful, and that, there- 
fore, those objects of the convention have been only 
partially carried out ; and these facts have made the 
many the more conscious of the necessity, in the 
interest of the poor, of extending, regulating, and 
perfecting the system of association under which 
they clearly exist. 

We have already spoken at sufficient length upon 
-what we believe to be the true principles and 
wrongs of society, not to go into that subject 
again at any length, and if we make any allusion 
to them now, it is only in order to bring particu- 
larly under notice the universal respect that exists 
for the law, though in many instances they may 
have actually caused and perpetuated those wrongs. 
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That respect for the law exists only because the, 
law is assumed to be by convention under the 
general will. The people revere any edict which 
by long standing may be shown to be in force 
through their approval or sufferance, and they are 
conscious that without respect paid to it society 
would be impossible ; they, in fact, believe the laws 
to express the conditions of their association, and 
it is for that reason they are found to accept and 
abide generally by them. And so intent are they 
in their reverence for them that they will even 
assume them to be right in every case of long 
standing, as having received the people's approval, 
indirectly if not directjy. Aware that society,, 
although undeviating in its intentions for good 
purposes and unerring in its assertions of what it 
wants and desires for the satisfaction of its rights, 
is yet liable to error in devising means for their 
adjustment in the face of opposition and conflict of 
interests, they are generally inclined to consider 
wrong, laws as an effect of that shortcoming rather 
than the inequity which they have often been ; and 
so great is their attachment to law generally, in. 
view of the rights and benefits it confers and the 
obligations it imposes, that the generality will 
rarely join in or submit to a change of it, unless- 
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the change is brought about by forms of solemn 
repeal, with proof of observance of the conven- 
tion from which it is assumed to proceed. The 
union of the people in all such matters has been 
ever particularly conspicuous in their adherence 
to the principles of private property and the ties 
of family, which from time immemorial have con- 
stituted the basis of society, and to all reasonable 
measures, having for object the maintenance of 
order and peace, and also in their persistent efforts 
to keep off innovators, who would disturb the 
whole fabric by introduction of new principles. 
And on this point, if on no other, is distinctly 
proved the concert of society for a common in- 
terest and purpose. It is simply through this 
respect for the law, by reason of its assumed 
origin in a convention, that the people generally 
allow the holding of the land on the mere fictitious 
title of possession, or declaration of possession 
allowed by past legislation. 

There is no doubt that it is chiefly by the direc- 
tion the human wants and tendencies commonly 
take that each contributes his share to the purposes 
of well-being sought by the general will, and it is 
equally certain that a vast multitude never had any 
ideas in the matter, and that in their co-operation 
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they acted simply by the impulse of their feeling- 
and wants, causing them to unite for general pur- 
poses, as under convention ; and we must admit 
that the notion possessed by others, that all politi- 
cal rule has for basis a popular convention, was for 
a long time more spontaneous than reflected. Still, 
there can be no doubt that the notion has been 
developing considerably within the last few cen- 
turies, and is now formulated in the minds of many,, 
and we find the world, with few exceptions, agreed 
in the principles it embodies, whether by influence 
of study or of instinct, and it explains thoroughly 
the accepted relations of the members of society 
one to the other. But it is not to be supposed 
that the popular submission will continue so little 
accompanied by inquiry into the proper nature 
and object of government as in the past. The 
principle that convention is the true foundation of 
all political right is gradually obtaining clearness 
and getting engraved upon the public mind, and 
not only are the people beginning to know 
generally that it is certainly not obligatory upon 
them to preserve laws that have been enacted in 
disregard of that principle, but every day the 
chances are diminishing for any Government to 
exist that would pretend to act by any other.;. 
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and though the people may, as they improve in 
knowledge, become more impressed with their 
duties of submission to the law, and even of 
protection towards the interests which it has 
created, they are beginning to see at the same 
time their duty to be in the direction of reform, 
where necessary to make the legislature accord 
with the principle which should have governed its 
enactments. For that reason it cannot be long 
before the holders of all political power will be 
made amenable as a first measure to the country 
they rule over, and before all effects of the old title 
to land on mere possession will be reversed by laws 
distributing the same. Nor can it be supposed 
that the people will allow the entire productiveness 
of the soil to be treated as income by its owner 
in the manner in which this is done. On the 
contrary, we must look forward to their insisting 
upon a proportion being set aside at the time of 
its collection, as representing that which is obtained 
by nature's agencies only, to go towards defraying 
the public expenditure. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A social compact proved to be the foundation of all political rights 
and morality. 

Having completed our inquiry into the cause of 
the poverty prevailing in society, notwithstanding 
the superabundance of the supplies provided by 
nature for the general requirement, and having 
endeavoured to explain that this condition has 
been occasioned through the violation of the 
rights mankind have to those supplies and to 
freedom from molestation — rights that govern a 
convention existing between one and all for 
common protection, the conclusions to be drawn, 
therefore, if our statements be correct, are that 
the main thing in any proposed arrangement of 
remedy, would be to endeavour to give full effect 
to these conventional arrangements or decisions 
of society, which constitute a distinct social compact, 
forming the foundation of all political right. But 
as the idea of there having been such a compact. 
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and more especially the idea that it works 
•effectively and continuously, meets with much 
opposition and some derision, we shall be bound 
to explain ourselves further upon it. 

As a preliminary, in the first place, we pretend 
to advance that no laws or appointments to office 
for effecting the purposes of society, can rationally 
be admitted to be settled for any time, or binding, 
except under compact for mutual protection, in 
which one and all take part more or less, according 
to their ability and as they are concerned. For de- 
ride the idea of the compact, the obligations of co- 
operation and submission, which it alone can create, 
disappear, and there would be none except those 
which circumstances would compel one to fulfil ; 
and force then ruling, it would only be logical that 
all those possessing it should oppose force to force 
to protect their rights the best way they can, when 
they believe them to be violated. And there is 
immediately laid, as against the continuous and 
binding settlement naturally arising out of the com- 
pact, every element of war, discord, and insta- 
bility, and not a law or institution would have any 
foundation for standing attacks, except in the force 
that supported it. The state of society under com- 
pact would be human and intellectual, as derived 
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in its acknowledgment of rights and obligations 
from the operation of the mind and sentiments. 
On the other hand, its state under mere force 
would be that of the animal under the lash of 
the herdsman. It will be our endeavour now to 
prove the existence of such a compact at the 
origin of all society, and that it is of continuous 
existence wherever society subsists. Meanwhile, we 
will say a few words upon the points of the opposi- 
tion to this idea, and we shall probably, as we go 
on, find occasion to develop our reasons for the 
statements which we have already advanced. 

It will 'Suffice for our purpose if we confine 
ourselves to a review of the arguments of two 
of the opponents of the highest merit — Paley,. 
Archdeacon of Carlisle, and the philosopher Hume. 

Paley, in the chapter of his Essays which relates- 
to the duty of submission to government, states 
that the compact presumed to resolve this duty 
to civil government into an universal obligation 
is supposed to be twofold. Firstly, an express 
contract by the primitive founders of the State, 
who, in the first place, unanimously consented to 
be bound by the resolutions of the majority, and 
in the next place fixed the fundamental regula- 
tions, and then constituted in one person or an 
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assembly a standing legislature, to whom the 
government of the state was thenceforward com- 
mitted, and whose laws the several members of 
the convention were, by their first undertaking, 
thus personally engaged to obey ; and he states 
that the transaction is called the social compact, 
and the supposed original regulations compose 
what is meant by the constitution, and form on 
one side the inherent indefeasible prerogative of 
the Crown and on the other the unalienable im- 
prescriptable birthright of the subject. Secondly, 
a tacit or implied compact by all succeeding 
members of the State, who, by accepting its pro- 
tection, consent to be bound by its laws. Further 
on, in the same chapter, he states that this account 
of the matter is founded upon a supposition false 
in facts and leading to dangerous conclusion, and 
he assigns for the only ground of the subject's 
obligation, the will of God as collected from expe- 
diency. 

Almost every one will be agreed that the facts 
alleged by Paley, firstly, in connection with what 
he calls the transaction of the stated express con- 
tract, are no longer, if they ever were supposed to 
be, universally the beginning of civil government. 
Meetings of a nature somewhat similar to those 
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described may have taken place, but by no logic 
can it be attempted to be shown that, in the origin 
•of societies, the proceedings at such first meetings 
would of themselves have the effect of binding 
future generations to the constitutions formed and 
the appointments made at them. Besides, Paley 
assumes here, in the first place, a transfer of the 
sovereignty of the people, in error, to supposed 
primitive founders of the State, and thence to the 
Crown, and the compact really to be between the 
subjects of the State and the Crown ; and he makes 
the assumption under the idea that the advocates 
of the compact pretend in that manner to explain 
the relations between the Crown and the subjects 
and the independence of the latter in the case 
of the former breaking it. The social compact is 
altogether different from what Paley alleges it to be, 
for it is understood to be between each individual 
in society, in other words, between the subject 
and society itself which comprises all its subjects, 
the whole ever retaining its sovei-eignty, which is 
unalienable, and it is not between the subject and 
the Government, who are both simply members or 
agents to whom society delegates its powers, and 
can give for or by themselves no substantial 
guarantee for anything they may undertake. The 
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compact, secondly, supposed by P.aley is, in a great 
measure, the one we are asserting, except that it 
is not an after-proceeding to the express compact, 
but the one compact originally made and con- 
tinuing by which all are bound, But as Dr. Paley 
does not admit the existence of either the alleged 
first or second compact, and condemns entirely 
the principles of both on account of certain con- 
sequences which he assumes, let us consider his 
conclusions as to the nature of the obligation,, 
if any, which he states nevertheless devolves upon 
man to submit to civil government. He states 
that the only ground of that obligation is the 
will of God as collected from expediency. The 
doctrine is lofty, and would be sufficient to 
the religious mind. But to many others the 
obligation to be inferred from it would be simply 
obligation on the ground that it is expedient, for 
the interest of subjects collectively, that each 
should submit to government in some form. 
The argument thus confined cannot stand, for 
it is clear that it is founded upon the principle 
that the utility of the institution to one's self is- 
really the obligation, while utility creates really 
no obligation. It was on that account that 
Paley was compelled to introduce as the reason^ 
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for submission the high one of religion, which 
supposes religious belief that can form, however, 
no basis of argument for the secular mind ; and 
it leaves so undefined the grounds for submission 
to existing forms and rulers of government, that 
any one who in his judgment would consider 
the continuance of such inexpedient would be 
authorized to have recourse to force to upset them. 

There is before us, in Hume's Essay on the 
theory of the original compact, the following 
paragraph : — 

"When we consider how nearly equal, all men 
are in their bodily force, and even in their mental 
powers and faculties till cultivated by education, 
we must necessarily allow that nothing but their 
own consent could, at first, associate them together 
and subject them to any authority. The people, 
if we trace government to its first origin in the 
woods and deserts, are the source of all power and 
jurisdiction, and voluntarily, for the sake of peace 
and order, abandoned their native liberty and 
received laws from their equal and companion. 
The conditions upon which they were willing to 
submit were either expressed or were so clear and 
obvious that it might well be esteemed superfluous 
to expi-ess them. If this, then, be meant by the 
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original contract, it cannot be denied that all 
government is at first founded on a contract, and 
that the most ancient rude combinations of man- 
kind were formed chiefly by that principle. In 
vain are we asked in what records this charter of 
our liberties is registered. It was not written on 
parchment, nor yet on leaves or barks of trees. It 
preceded the use of writing and all the other 
■civilized arts of life. But we trace it plainly in 
the nature of man, and in the equality, or some- 
thing approaching equality, which we find in all the 
individuals of that species. The force which now 
prevails, and which is founded on fleets and armies, 
is plainly political, and derived from authority, the 
effect of established government. A man's natural 
force consists only in the vigour of his courage, 
which could never subject multitudes to the com- 
mand of one. Nothing but their own consent and 
their sense of the advantages resulting from peace 
and order could have had that influence." 

If Hume had said no more upon the subject, we 
should have expressed concurrence with his state- 
ment and assumed, from the principle he admits, that 
he believes in the compact ; but he does not there 
close the subject, for he says further, "Yet this 
consent could not be the basis of a regular 
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administration;" ''no compact or agreement, it is 
evident, was expressly formed for general sub- 
mission ; " " obedience or subjection becomes sa 
familiar that most men make no inquiry about its 
origin or cause, more than about the most universal 
laws of the universe ; " " almost all the Governments 
have been founded originally either on usurpation 
or conquest, or both, without any pretence of fair 
consent or voluntary subjection of the people — 
nothing is discoverable in them, except force and 
violence ;" and his conclusion appears throughout 
to be that government, instead of being a delegated 
power of the people, exists and maintains itself by 
a force presumably inherent within itself, and by 
the submission of, the people, which he defines as 
allegiance. Feeling pressed to explain the grounds 
for the submission, he states it to be "because 
society could not otherwise subsist;" and he con- 
cludes that this necessity makes up the obligation 
to allegiance, which binds the people to govern- 
ment. But in asking himself to whom allegiance 
is due, he says that " the determination of it to this 
or that prince or form of government is dubious." 
Now, it is to be observed that necessity of sub- 
mission for subsistence being simply an obligation 
in the sense of compulsion from circumstances, it 
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cannot bind man in the way that allegiance does ; 
that is to say, from a sense of duty, which implies 
a consideration received from the party to whom 
it is paid. It is to be noted that Hume, in alluding 
to the duty of allegiance on the part of those who 
have to submit, makes no mention of a corresponding 
consideration due from those who govern ; in fact, 
none is to be conceived from his statements, as he 
accepts government as mere force. The fact is, 
the fulfilment of a corresponding duty on the 
part of the governing is the condition of the duty 
of the governed ; and Hume, by his omission to 
state any duty as acting upon the former, is not 
entitled to use the word " allegiance " at all as 
binding upon the latter. The necessity, in the 
sense of compulsion from the effects of lawless- 
ness and licence, of there being a government in a 
nation for enforcing obedience to rules and restrain- 
ing the wicked is a mere maxim, and that is all 
Hume's statement amounts to ; it carries no rule 
with it for application. It gives none for the 
holding of office by one in preference to another, 
whether it be A or B, except the rule that he who 
is the strongest should do so, which is absurd. But 
it is evident that in the formation of government, 
which is the end to be arrived at, the first step must 

R 
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be to endow it with force for its purpose, which can 
only be derived from the members of society in 
their collective capacity, and that certain parties 
would be required to exercise its powers, whom 
it would be necessary to name or accept. And 
in this necessity is implied a common object, 
between society in its collective capacity providing 
the power, and those who would be named to 
exercise it, viz. that of promoting the interests 
of one and all, consequently also the joint duty of 
the fulfilment of that object. Without an acknow- 
ledgment of this common object between society 
and government, who would act as servants of 
society, there would be no grounds for acceptance 
of government in any form ; but in the case where 
the acknowledgment has been given, or can be 
assumed to have been so given, and it has been once 
founded by nomination and not disturbed, or it 
has been accepted by long standing, it has the 
character of legitimacy as an effect of the will of 
society, and a claim thus to be respected. 

There being in the essays of Paley and Hume, 
therefore, no proof of the existence of the duty 
of the fulfilment of that common object, no guide 
for our submission to any power in particular in 
government, it is only left for us to turn our 
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attention from the impracticable grounds for obliga- 
tion to submission, which the former adduces, and 
from the statements of the latter, as mere subtle 
arguments in disparagement of society and in 
defence of despotism, and to consider the theory 
of the social compact under which we pretend to 
show that a sound principle of political rights is 
established, and the requisites of obligation of the 
subject to submission for the carrying-on of govern- 
ment, and the duty of government as acting on 
behalf of society, are proved. 

Taking now the question of the existence of 
the social compact, we say that it is proved in 
the ever-occurring act of each of the members of 
society joining for common protection under that 
body, or, in other words, under the nation when it is 
formed in that state. For in this act is implied a 
convention between one and all for the purpose, 
the fulfilment of which, on the part of the nation, 
is guaranteed by the combination of powers 
composing it, and by its interests being identical 
with those of its members, fixing a distinct obliga- 
tion upon each to contribute, according to his 
means, towards the common object, and as the 
nation may direct. Indeed no greater or more 
solemn compact can be conceived. 
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A man isolated can exercise effectively no power, 
except of a limited physical nature. It is only 
through the aid of association that he can succeed 
in exerting any, even by the highest moral means 
of influence and persuasion. It is the same with the 
members of the ruling body : for the force neces- 
sary to them they must depend entirely upon the 
supplies and services they can procure from society. 

The members of the Grovernment would, there- 
fore, be under the same obligations to the nation 
as the subject generally, and in addition, in con- 
sideration of the power entrusted to them, they 
would be under special duty to exercise it properly. 

The general objects of the functions of the rulers 
under the compact are to provide means for the 
protection of each against people outside their 
country who are not under the compact to which 
they are parties ; that is to say, against those com- 
posing other nations, and against those forming 
part of their own nation who repudiate the compact, 
as in cases of civil war, or a state of things akin to 
that, and against subjects within, who evade its 
obligations generally or misrepresent them. It 
is chiefly through the compact failing in the face 
of such opposition, that nations and nationalities 
die out. But it is to be observed that the com- 
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pact tends always to re-establish itself on the 
amalgamation, merging, or revival of nations ad- 
vanced to the state of society. And in these facts 
we see the great importance of the compact to 
a nation, not only for its position in the world, but 
for its mere subsistence. 

It is clear that the ruling body under the com- 
pact, in their relation with those they govern, 
whether upon the throne or in the appointed 
assemblies or in the offices of the executive, can 
do no more than act to the best of their ability, 
according to what they believe to be the will of 
the people on their common grounds of claim, after 
seeking its signs, which can most assuredly not 
be neglected, and that they should express this 
assumed will in law ; and as to other matters, in 
which the people themselves would be always 
widely disagreeing, their rulers would have no 
alternative but to act according to their conscience 
of what would be justice. And if, in acknowledging 
their indebtedness to the nation as citizen and 
ruler holding a special trust from them, they con- 
form conscientiously and with proper ability to 
this course, it is all that, it appears, can be asked 
of them under the main headings of their obliga- 
tions, and it is thus that we understand the working 
of the compact. 
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There can be no doubt that the principles and 
duties of the social compact are, to a great extent, 
observed in the midst of us, and that there is a 
growing consciousness of them, and this sense is 
clearly manifested in the good will with which State 
purposes are generally met by contributions and 
acts of loyalty to those in office. But, at the same 
time, it is evident that acquiescence in all its prin- 
ciples and duties is not universal, and the existence 
of the compact itself is even still by some denied. 
The duties, either misunderstood or denied, have 
been those especially which the compact assigns 
to rulers, as trustees to the nation, in consideration 
of the power they hold from it, and the purposes 
for which they are appointed. In some cases 
rulers from the throne have disclaimed all responsi- 
bility for their acts to the nation ; in others, such 
as popular assemblies, they have pretended to be 
the people themselves, regardless of the fact that 
no governing body can have by itself power to 
perform or guarantee a single act of the nation, 
and that whatever power they may possess must 
be derived from the nation, which proves the error 
in the position assumed in both cases ; and there 
can be no doubt that this error upon the duties 
of those in power, has been very much the cause 
of the state of things we are inquiring into. 
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Having now endeavoured to prove the existence 
of the social compact by the reciprocity of the 
obligations it imposes, and that it does work in 
practice, to some extent, under difficulties, we must 
say here a few words upon those obligations. In 
their variety they represent generally a debt between 
one and all, which appears in the compact with 
corresponding claims between the parties ; and the 
strength of both indebtedness and claims is so 
great upon our nature that the former has the 
special name of duty of allegiance, carrying with 
it the utmost solemnity ; and, as by design of 
Providence, in order to promote its observance for 
general purposes, the sense of solemnity reaches a 
degree of sublimity in the human mind, by the 
operation of sympathy, for those to whom we are 
indebted. The word " allegiance " describes the 
act to which man is pledged towards the nation 
by his indebtedness to it. There is no word, that 
we are aware of, for the protection the nation owes 
in return. But the latter duty does not the less 
exist, and the solemnity of the reciprocal obliga- 
tions is such, that many are ready to sacrifice their 
personal interest, even their lives, to carry them 
out. We see this in the feelings by which the 
generality are animated, and which are of the very 
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highest order, such as love for near family ties, 
patriotism, and care of the common honour, all 
sentiments the very opposite to the care of one's 
subsistence that Hume believes the sole motive 
and object in the formation and preservation of 
nearly every Government, and this position that 
duty holds in the mind appears conclusive proof 
that the deep sense of it is the result of a compact. 
Note, however, that it is not uncommonly asked. 
What ground can there be for all this discussion 
and these efforts to show that the duty of submis- 
sion is derived from a social compact ? By force 
in government and submission have we not all 
that is required for its administration ? What 
need can there be to call its origin a social 
compact, or by any particular name? It will be 
advisable for us to look into these objections before 
we conclude. By the theory of Hume, upon which 
they are based, it is assumed that force is an 
inherent character of government, derived from its 
members exclusively, and that, in point of fact, 
government is force ; its justification is allowed in 
the objects of public welfare, which it seeks or 
pretends to promote ; and allegiance is simply 
a name for the act of submission to its powers ; 
and it is thus that the two — the force, in its 
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inherency to rulers, which enables them to govern, 
and the spirit, which causes the governed to 
submit — that it is stated to eflfect all that can be 
done and expected in the way of government. But 
it is clearly not so. The employment of force in 
government, so long as it has not the character 
of being assented to, in consideration of its per- 
formance of duty, would afford just pretext to 
any one to seize its reins, if he thought that 
he would do more for the public good than 
those in office ; and the natural result would be 
instability, which would tend to make all govern- 
ment impossible. Force, really, under the circum- 
stances, being bound by no duty, could trust to no 
obligation for its support, and would, therefore, 
have only an ephemeral existence by artifice in 
holding material agencies for its purpose from the 
common produce, not constituting civil govern- 
ment at all, but in a state of nature, as it would, 
for the time being, stand independent altogether ; 
whereas, with force in government, expressly or 
impliedly dependent upon a compact, there would 
be in that very circumstance the character of 
popular assent to it, and the force itself would 
be actually made up by provision brought in by 
the people under the compact, thus closing the 
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door to pretenders as long as the people continue 
their tribute. Allegiance, as an expression of 
submission under the compact, would give these 
results, and in them would be the foundation of 
stability, an utterly opposite state to what we have 
shown to be the inevitable consequences of mere 
force, relying solely on itself and on submission 
from others for what they might chance to con- 
tribute, which submission would not deserve the 
name of allegiance. But, of course, when force in 
government becomes of long standing, its character 
then is altered by sufferance, and it would be held 
as assented to and supported by allegiance under 
the compact. And in the comparative stability 
which we see in Governments at most times, we 
hold additional proof of the actual realization of 
the compact and its working ; for, evidently, there 
could be no permanent state of order unless its 
principles prevailed. 

We are again brought back to the admission of 
the existence of the social compact and its good 
effects under working, above all, in the record it 
contains of the general obligations on the part of 
rulers as well as ruled, superseding altogether the 
class or feudal compact of old. It points to the 
general maxim that there will never be a good or 
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solid constitution but the one whose law reigns in 
the heart of the citizen, and that as long as a 
legislative force does not reach this the laws will 
be evaded. It is clear that the principal way for 
this would be to frame laws which, in ensuring 
justice, freedom, and property, would procure gene- 
ral assent ; and although it may ever be difficult for 
the legislator to fulfil these objects, the light and 
guide the maxim affords would show unmistakably 
the path he should unflinchingly take in the per- 
formance of this office. 

The conclusion we have now to draw from all 
these remarks, which are now coming to a close, is 
that the main point of each should be to form and 
endeavour to arrange that every one in a nation 
should be brought within the pale of the social 
compact, so that he can neither evade his obliga- 
tions nor become independent of them in power 
or means by artificial holding of an undue pro- 
portion of the common produce, or otherwise. 
And the more effectually can this be brought 
about, the less shall we see of those evasions of 
duty in monopoly of property and power, which 
are paralyzing the action of government in regard 
to its chief purposes, and causing so many homes 
to be desolate and poor. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Sovereignty of the people and distribution of property, deductions 
of the social compact, and the surest principles for consolidating 
order and improving production. 

In advocating the distribution of the land as the 
proper course for the just satisfaction of the human 
wants, we have asserted that the principle in its 
application would afford society the surest guarantee 
of the gradual increasing productiveness which is 
essential to its growth. In dwelling upon the facts, 
which to our mind prove conclusively the sovereign 
power of the people, we have further asserted that 
the acceptance of the popular supremacy would be 
the most certain foundation for the order and 
stability required, above ajl things, in a State. It 
remains for us now to more particularly show how 
these advantages will be gained by bringing the 
two principles into practice. 

The main effect of distribution of the land is to 
give wide opportunities for the association of labour 
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with the material necessary for the support and 
enjoyment of life. It destroys the anomaly of 
estates throughout a country which are too large 
for the wants of their owners, and which, by that 
circumstance, must remain, in most cases, unde- 
veloped as regards many of the useful purposes of 
the community. It further destroys monopoly in 
the holding of raw supplies, which is one of the 
greatest curses of society. It promotes wholesome 
competition, and facilitates free disposal of such 
supplies and any other kind of possessions. It 
establishes essentially free combination by general 
association, itself a result of union among the 
members of mankind for the common purposes of 
life, carrying necessarily with it force within them 
to effect those purposes ; and not only is that 
so, but in its working it ever reacts by extend- 
ing any general existing union, consequently de- 
veloping its inherent force, and as that force by 
these and other circumstances gradually increases, 
so must its effects in productiveness be not only 
greater, but more generally diffused. We see 
already in life, where the principle has an oppor- 
tunity of exercise, the force it makes up from 
common interest, tending every day to over- 
power all selfish and class interests opposing it ; 
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and nowhere is there a more palpable proof that 
development of produce under such circumstances 
is incalculable than in the enormous expansion of 
personalty out of produce that has taken place 
in this country under laws encouraging its distri- 
bution, notwithstanding the check upon it of con- 
centration of real property. 

Let us compare now distribution and its work- 
ing with the reverse, viz. concentration of real 
property among the few. It is absurd to suppose 
that a nation at any time, by combination of 
voluntary association, would deliver itself hand 
and foot in a state of dependence and slavery, 
deprived of the use of most of the fruits of the 
earth, to any one or a class. Yet the state of a 
nation in that condition is simply the effect of the 
concentration of everything among a section, as 
above described. That condition, therefore, as it 
is the reverse of distribution, so it must be the 
result of a combination of a character different 
from that which causes distribution ; and there is 
no escaping the conclusion that the different 
character is dissociation or disintegration for the 
purpose of benefiting the few, the operation of 
which is to divide the masses, to separate them 
wedgelike from the material necessary for their 
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work, their subsistence, and their enjoyment, to 
restrict the association of labour with the soil, to 
fix prices by monopoly, to compel the multitude 
to minister to the luxuries of the few and deprive 
them of political power, all which measures must 
unfailingly have the effect of keeping down produce 
and making the prices of it higher in proportion 
to people's means generally than they would be 
under distribution. No other condition can ex- 
hibit greater elements, politically and socially, 
of disunion and provocation, making government 
really weak, notwithstanding the artifice that must 
have been used to make it appear strong. 

Of course, distribution of land, as well as of all 
produce, would be the unfailing state of things 
under a Government acknowledging the popular 
supremacy ; and as the acknowledgment would, as 
a natural consequence, be accompanied by acts con- 
ferring the necessary political power upon a wide- 
spread number of the members in any given state, 
there would be created, with the advantages of 
union, force, and productiveness, gained by such dis- 
tribution for the common purposes of life, the like 
advantages of widespread union and force for com- 
mon political control of selfish tendencies through 
the political power delegated to so many. For the 
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chief interest of such a body would be in the 
observance of order, and the power it would hold 
would be most effectual for its maintenance. It 
is evident that no better security can exist for such 
a purpose. 

Compare with this, the guarantee for stability 
that can be offered by an authority pretending to 
rule independently of popular control. Such power 
would, at the very outset, be under all the disad- 
vantages of dissociation just described, although 
it would certainly have the force which concen- 
tration provides. So long as it claimed indepen- 
dence, so long would it, in order to exist, have 
to exercise upon others the pressure it com- 
menced by. Itself the effect of disunion, it would 
promote that disorder, and the seeds of provoca- 
tion within it would be ever developing. What 
would this be but an alarming evil } and by what 
means can a Government live under it .' It is 
evident, and history further shows it, that such a 
power can only last by fiction as to its strength, 
by misrepresentations as to its rights and origin, by 
undue influence and misappropriation and other 
acts generally, that can at the best only give it a 
transient life. The chief element of such a power 
is, therefore, instability, and there is nothing for it 
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but to fall when its fictitiousness comes to be 
known. Simply an effect of conquest which has 
either preceded the state of society altogether or at 
one time broken it up, it is bound either to vanish 
or succumb to society, when the latter reconstitutes 
itself, and to work under it, which is oftenest its 
end. 

With reference, again, to the benefit of distribu- 
tion. It is already found by experience that when 
land is dealt with under its laws, as it becomes 
then more generally a material in the hands of the 
people for the exercise of their labour, few hold it 
who will not, or cannot, cultivate it under circum- 
stances making it pay, and therefore few attempt 
to hold it in any extent beyond their intellectual, 
physical, and financial power of dealing with it.. 
The combined effect of free trade, with the division 
of the land, which would be to reduce morei 
generally in proportion to people's means, the 
prices of the raw supplies from the land, by break- 
ing in upon the monopoly of them and by intro- 
ducing free ownership, would, it is to be appre- 
hended, with a proper rent-charge, still further 
diminish the number of those attempting to live 
out of it, in addition to the hands that would be 
employed in its cultivation. Estates would, there- 

s 
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fore, according to that, in course of time, for any 
purpose of cultivation, become nearly all reduced by 
the system of land division to just the proper size 
for their owners efficiently to work and live out of 
them, and the landholders retaining lands without 
working them, would do so only as a luxury and 
for the ground rent they would get from them.* 
Yet the lands might still be made available by 
association for carrying out the largest under- 
takings, and the interest of the owners, who would 
be obliged to cultivate them, and whose condition 
would no longer be remarkable for the possession 
of excessive superfluity, would be a security for 
their seeking to make every part, in order to raise 
enough to meet their own requirements, as pro- 
ductive as the wants of the people would warrant. 
The power to reserve prices as at present almost 
ceasing, the landowners would be compelled gene- 
rally to compete for a living with others offering 
to sell their goods. By that means, trades in the 
necessaries of life, through which the lower orders 
of people would be enabled to supply each other, 
would extend, giving far more employment than 

* Lord Salisbury lately announced the intention on his part to 
propose that power be conferred for selling the glebe lands, which 
shows a tendency in the direction stated, to part with agricultural 
lands. 
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the present industries in mere luxuries. It is 
known also that productiveness, of whatever pro- 
perty, is most stimulated by the existence of a 
medium of exchange widely circulated, and that 
in no case can the circulation be greater, than 
when the medium is in the hands of the people 
at large. Under a system of distribution of the 
land, the land itself would, by its produce, afford 
the large mass of its owners that medium 
which would necessarily become widely circu- 
lated by the demand people would make for 
the produce from the nature of their wants, and 
the demand would, as a general consequence, be 
•considerably more backed by means through the 
fact of their distribution, than it can be at the 
present day, thus more encouraging for supplies 
to come forward, and giving every reason to be- 
lieve that trades in luxury will not be diminished 
by the change, but that they will be eventually 
more prosperous through it. 

It must be understood that we do not pretend 
to say that monopoly of land and supply from 
it can be absolutely abolished by the measures 
which are indicated. A certain degree of it will 
always be inevitable through the virtue and 
Avisdom of some and the vice and folly of others, 
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profiting by or neglecting opportunities, and 
through the varying quantity of the produce under 
dispensation of nature from time to time in the 
different localities, the bad effects of which, in 
passing, it must be observed, would be considerably 
counteracted by general free trade. Our remarks 
are not directed against monopoly of that nature, 
and this leads us to state that, according to alF 
probability, making allowance for the circum- 
stances which would be brought about by that 
species of monopoly, and which would to some 
extent affect prices, the prices would, as a rule, 
under a proper system of distribution, untram- 
melled by unjust laws, as described, be regulated 
almost entirely by the labour bestowed in creating 
and bringing to market the supplies, and by the 
labour through which the money offered for the 
supplies has been earned. The prices could not 
be lower, as a rule, than the sum the owner would 
require from the sale of them to subsist by, and 
they could not be higher than the amount held by 
those making a demand for them, and they would,, 
having regard to these rules, be further regulated 
and finally fixed by the quantities on supply and 
the demand for them, yielding eventually a reduced 
proportion compared with what they now receive 
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to those holding capital or land for their interest 
or rent from these, and taking no personal part 
in production, but considerably improving produce 
generally, and proportionately to it, the means of 
obtaining it for those who can or will exercise 
their labour in that direction. 

Therefore, not only should the vain absolute 
demand for necessaries now prevailing on the part 
of a multitude who are unable to pay for what 
they want, be replaced by a more general effectual 
demand under a system of distribution ; but the 
value of commodities, which is now fixed so much 
by artifice, would be considerably more, measured 
by " labour, the only ultimate and real standard by 
which the value of all commodities can, at all 
times and places, be estimated and compared" 
(Adam Smith), and there would be a more general 
inducement to save, because the power to save 
would be wider spread, and the advantage and 
profit from doing so, would accrue wholly to the 
party effecting the saving. 

As there would, therefore, arise from the whole 
process of the change the necessity of a more 
general application of each person's labour, in order 
to secure the means of subsistence, and a wider 
encouragement to save either for the purpose of 
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laying in capital or for a provision for later 
purposes, and there would be, further, the increased 
stimulus to activity in production which the new 
circulating medium of exchange — viz. the land dis- 
tributed throughout the population — would create, 
and supply would in all respects be brought for- 
ward under a system of competition as well as the 
means backing demand for them, there would con- 
sequently be brought into force and play all the 
greatest elements in man's nature, power, and cir- 
cumstances for productiveness of the necessaries of 
life, and the natural inevitable consequence would 
be an increase in them, which, by means of dis- 
tribution, would surely secure to millions the 
inestimable benefit of a provision in old age, beside 
other advantages which are incalculable as against 
the state of a people in a country like ours, where 
few and large estates prevail, under which the 
immense bulk, unable to raise any produce 
independently of their owners, do not obtain in 
wages for their work enough to live upon, see 
their ill-requited labour form a foundation of 
capital for their employers — many of whom by 
means of their estates have dispensed from ever 
contributing any industry of their own — and after 
long incessant toil have no alternative, in order 
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to obtain relief at the term of their existence, when 
their power to work has ceased, but to become a 
burthen on the parish rates. Facts and reasoning 
all confirm the conclusion that the more general 
necessity that would arise for people to labour 
for their own support, and the encouragement to 
create capital and work the land, that would 
spring up. from the diffusion of the one and 
from the division of the other, under a system 
of distribution, would not only cause well-being 
to become more equalized than it is in the reverse 
state, but would eventually result in a greater 
productiveness than has yet been attained. 

We are aware that the conclusions which we 
have drawn here of improved productiveness, under 
a system of distribution, are, unfortunately, flatly 
denied by many. It is, for instance, asserted that 
it is not expedient that legislation for real property 
should be assimilated to the laws of personal 
property ; that division of the land, instead of 
increasing production, will diminish it ; that 
the capital invested in improving the land under 
the present system not only causes the land to 
be more productive than it would be under dis- 
tribution, but leaves a large amount of spare labour 
for other purposes, and that much of this capital 
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would, under the change, be withdrawn from the 
land ; and it is especially stated that the proposed 
■equalization of means would have the effect of 
simply reducing the rich to the condition of the 
poor, which itself would be worse than it is ; that 
hovels would replace more generally the better 
class of buildings now existing ; and that the great 
bulk in obtaining possession of land, though not 
able to live by working it, would strive to do 
■so ; therefore, the condition of master, servant, 
■owner, and dependent would be worse instead 
■of being improved. These adverse allegations 
repose mainly upon the assertion that real property 
is not of the nature of personal, and that the world 
■depend essentially upon the proper treatment of 
the former, which can only be carried out success- 
fully on a large scale by skill and capital combined, 
which the new class of owner that would come in 
under a system of distribution would not possess. 

Now, it is true that real property is different in 
its nature from personal property, and that the 
-difference exists in the former being the main 
stock of all periodical produce, and the latter 
being merely that produce. But what reason 
-can that distinction give for the two being 
subjected to the precisely opposite treatment they 
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undergo with us? Why should real property be 
restricted in division, while personal property is 
not ? Both are actually produce — the one exclu- 
sively of nature's creation, the other of man's 
labour in combination with nature — and both, in 
order to be utilized, must undergo the application 
of man's energy ; and the only mode of its 
application is by labour, the incentives and en- 
couragement to which are the same, whether it is 
applied to the one produce or the other. Why 
should not capital of a proper amount combine 
with sufficient skill on a system of division to 
make the land properly fruitful, as well as its 
produce ? We see the adjustment of capital and 
skill take place in this manner in every branch 
of industry and trade under the laws of personalty, 
when their action is untrammelled ; where, then, 
can there be a reason for assuming that the 
adjustment of these two elements of productive- 
ness, on application to the land, would not be 
equally complete and beneficial, if they are allowed 
the same freedom in relation to it? Evidently 
there can be no answer to the following statement, 
that the laws of development of land, under the 
operation of capital and skill, are precisely the 
same as those of productiveness generally from 
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its produce or personalty. When there exists for 
both classes of property the same facilities for 
dealing with them, capital will seek the best 
investment, and skill will look to the most profit- 
able field for its employment, whether it be land 
or produce, and the result in the land or produce 
drawing capital or skill must be the same under 
similar circumstances of legislation ; it will be 
according to the advantages they respectively 
offer to investment or labour. And it is absurd 
to suppose for one instant that the land will suffer 
in its character of encouragement for investment 
by its passing from the hands of the few belonging 
to the leisurely class who do not work it to the 
many that would work it. The effect of the 
change must be precisely the reverse. With 
reference to the alleged necessity of large pro- 
perties and capital on a considerable scale for 
carrying out agricultural undertakings, it is 
beyond a doubt that where such would be 
really necessary they could be conducted by 
associated means equally as well, if not better, 
than by the hands of the largest private owners ; 
and here we must observe that capital, which is 
necessary for operations on a large scale, is often 
misapplied when used for small operations and 
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an injury to general productiveness, and that it 
might, with advantage to one and all, in small 
cases, be superseded by the labour of the owner 
with the small resources he would possess, thus 
freeing capital, and giving him ample scope for 
his labour where it could best exclusively exercise 
itself. There would be by that means fresh 
opportunities given for labour hitherto unemployed 
among us, which would constitute a new source 
of untold wealth where there is a widespread 
number of small independent holdings. 

Then there is the argument that owners of small 
plots will strive to live by them, though the land 
may not be sufficient to keep them. The writer 
can positively deny this to be the case in countries 
where distribution is the rule and other industries 
exist, and the statement has always struck him as 
a Jesuitical assertion, and a calumny against the 
lower order of the human race. He was a resident 
for several years in the villages of the provinces of 
Picardy, Normandy, and the Orleannais, in France, 
and nowhere did he find the peasant proprietors 
attempt to live solely by land that could not keep 
them. The property they owned was various in 
extent, consisting in numerous cases of a residence 
with a simple plot of garden, in others of a 
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residence with three or four acres and upwards, 
say to four hundred acres. The owners of mere 
garden land were chiefly labourers ; and the pro- 
prietors of a few acres, not sufficient for their 
maintenance, were almost invariably artisans or 
■employers; and the larger holdings were owned 
by parties who made a profession of cultivating 
land, and who, styling themselves cultivators, 
farmed, when they could find the opportunity, 
the many small pieces belonging to absentees, 
and ploughed and did the heavy work required 
on the small holdings of three or four acres. 
The minor properties were in every case a pro- 
vision for a rainy day, and a resource to fall back 
upon when all else would fail. The writer knew 
the peasant proprietors in great numbers to be 
labourers, masons, coopers, carpenters, joiners, and 
people employed under public companies ; and 
against the picture of misery which has been drawn 
of their condition, he can oppose one of plenty, from 
experience of homes, of wardrobes full of worsted 
and linen goods, and of store-rodms replete with 
food and provisions, the effect not only of thrift 
and saving, but of labour, of which the cost was 
never a matter of consideration, as it was all 
bestowed in the improvement of what was their 
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own, and this result in productiveness surpassed 
anything that can be conceived from the produce 
obtained through the mere hireling. And there is 
one notable effect of these widespread properties, 
that they constitute such a stand-by and resource 
that they enable their owners to accept, in many 
cases, the low wages which compete with us. 
The unfavourable picture given seems to relate 
more to the peasants without possessions, and 
who, as mere yearly tenants, struggle to make a 
living by farming other people's property. 

There is no thought with us of denying the 
existence of distress in France among that class of 
tenants, but when this distress is taken as a proof 
against the land system prevailing there, we are 
obliged to remark that, from whatever cause it may 
arise, it is not one-twentieth of that existing in 
England under the system of large estates. 

Our assumption of the probability of the good 
effects of substituting the principle of distribution 
for the land, for that of its concentration, is founded 
upon the actual state of things in the countries 
where distribution rules, and it is in no way laid 
down either from infatuation with the system or 
from mere theoretical reasoning upon it. It is the 
result of obsei-vations on the part of the writer 
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during a long residence in the rural districts of 
France — not a tour — during which he became in- 
timately acquainted with many of the peasant 
population of all classes there, and he had oppor- 
tunities of learning their circumstances, habits, and 
means, and the working of the system. 

A country can be really strong only by the 
resources of its soil and its people being associated 
with it. The numerous proprietary in France are 
a greater bulwark for the protection of her people, 
in the interest of order and progress, than the 
restricted number of proprietors in this country, 
holding nearly all the land, can be to theirs. The 
cause of the unsettled condition of that country 
is one that with profit we may here dwell upon. 
It is to be traced almost entirely to errors in the 
last century, which brought about the French 
Revolution. The nobility and clergy, in assisting 
the monarchy, which was independent of all popular 
control, were oppressing the people generally, 
and were like a dead weight upon them. There 
was in the hands of those classes a systematic 
concentration at every point of privileges, pro- 
perty, and power; and gross inequalities of a 
grievous taxation, and most unjust distinctions of 
principles of legislation, were all in their favour ; 
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and the result was that the few in that high 
position were as a few are in this country — 
surfeited with superfluity, while the multitude were 
wanting the necessaries of life, and there circulated 
paradoxes like those we hear among us upon the 
advantage of big estates and of servitude for the 
masses. The Revolution was the reaction against 
those errors. 

Just as the great phenomena of the physical 
world can be accounted for in their proximate 
causes, which the mind can describe under certain 
terms, but which on further contemplation it is 
■obliged to view and accept as effects produced by 
powers elsewhere beyond its apprehension, and as 
emanating from an infinite source ; or, to give an 
•example, just as the hurricane, the earthquake, the 
5well of the ocean, occur, of which man defines 
the cause as existing in properties of the various 
substances of the earth, but respecting which 
he is totally unable to say whence came the 
power through which of those properties make 
such a terrific display — there arose the events 
■of that great Revolution. General want under 
great privation, the pain that followed, and the 
feelings of anger and revenge that were aroused 
under the sense of the wrong the people were 
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enduring, made them rise against those at whose, 
hands they suffered, and these acted as the visible 
proximate cause of that terrible event. But it wa& 
an unfathomable power that directed their course, 
and never was its existence in unity and effec- 
tiveness more truly attested by facts. Devastation 
was general and relentless, bringing down institu- 
tions, sweeping away social distinctions, levelling 
conditions, sacrificing life and property, covering 
the country as with ruins, and making up an epoch 
called truly a reign of terror. 

As further attesting the infinite power which 
brought about these disasters, there appeared, 
distinguishable in time among the ruins, from 
principles which had been previously sown broad- 
cast by the philosophers, a growth of freedom, 
equality, and distribution. Like tender plants, they, 
required care in order to take root. But no sooner 
did they begin to develop than agencies, which 
clung to old privileges and could not forget 
them, and were also unable to learn anything 
from experience, made every effort to blast 
that growth. At times these agencies partially 
succeeded, and unfortunately were aided in their 
object of destruction by the misdirected course 
some had taken, under the great reaction, in 
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adopting the suicidal' idea for society of estab- 
lishing communism. It is the action of these 
agencies that troubles France ; the thought of the 
possibility of losing what she has gained in liberty, 
equality, and distribution that haunts the mind of 
her people — not the distribution of the land, which 
is her strength ; and these evils of her past, as well 
as the errors in the reaction, and the constant 
manifestation of the same main force, that guided 
the events of that revolution, against any flagrant 
violation of the great rights man should be ruled 
and subsist by, should be a lesson. 

In conclusion, it seems distinctly absurd to 
state against distribution of land that it is to the 
advantage of a country that there should be a 
set of people holding at leisure more land than 
they can have either the want or the ability to 
develop, on the grounds that the division will 
diminish production. In every work of any merit 
upon the subject of political economy, a protest is 
recorded against such large estates as the effects 
of pure monopoly, injurious alike to the working 
of the land and to the members of the human 
race dependent upon it ; and you see the protest 
nowhere more strongly entered than it is in the 
" Wealth of Nations," by Adam Smith. There is 

T 
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certainly an air of plausibility in the argument 
against the division, that in its being carried to 
extreme, the usefulness of the soil would be 
destroyed for mankind, inasmuch as the plots 
would in the end become so small that they could 
not be worked at all. At the same time, there 
is truly absurdity in the assumption that such 
a result could ever occur. Evidently the interest 
of mankind would be sufficient security that it 
would not happen ; and we have sufficient expe- 
rience of the working of the system elsewhere — in 
France and Belgium — to know that it does not 
tend so far, for no sooner are properties disin- 
tegrated by death or other circumstances than they 
reform generally for working by association, sales 
and purchase, and otherwise, into plots of workable 
size. As to the political reasons for maintaining 
such large estates, they have been already suffi- 
ciently exposed. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Concentration of property in land and irresponsibility of political 
power opposed to principles of the social compact, and debasing. 

It will be desirable, before closing this inquiry, to 
point out another and a special feature in the 
proceedings taken for checking the distribution of 
the land, and setting aside popular control, which 
gives conclusive proof of their error. 

The conversion of the large feudal tenancies 
into practically absolute freeholds, the laws and 
customs by which those holdings were perpetuated 
in the hands of the few, and the course followed 
later on, by which the holders were finally relieved 
from the ancient burthens attaching to their 
occupancy, without any equivalent tax being 
imposed upon them in their stead, make up 
very nearly the sum total of those proceedings. 
Naturally people who approve such measures would 
feel under the necessity of showing, to the satis- 
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faction of others as well as themselves, that the 
course and its results were for the good of man- 
kind, which they have attempted to do.* And 
it is here to be noted that it is on their very- 
reasoning that we have proof of the errors we have 
pointed out. They admit the hardship of large 
estates upon many, and the aggravation of that 
distress in numerous instances through the inde- 
pendence under which the owners hold them ; 
they admit the records of suffering the system 
inflicts, by rack-renting, evictions, and forced 
emigration ; and they allow the owners themselves 
to have been the proximate cause of those various 
inflictions, but they assert that the first cause lies 
far beyond us in the laws of nature, which require 
that the land should be cultivated, and that at the 
same time any pressure of population upon it 
should be checked. And they say that the 
existence of the landowner is necessary for bring- 
ing this about, as he must be mainly interested in 
forcing people, firstly, to labour where there is the 
land ; secondly, to emigrate when they become too 
many ; and the greater his estate and his power, the 

* We have noticed this line of defence of the land system 
in England in many publications, and it has been adopted in 
the Quarterly Review in connection with the land question in 
Scotland. 
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better to their mind it is for that purpose. And 
they conckide that the owner is a mere instrument 
for carrying out these laws of nature, the good 
results of which could only be obtained at the cost 
of some distress ; but that the good attained has 
incomparably surpassed the suffering. 

Such a theory can be construed into nothing but 
an assertion that the part of government, for the 
good it has to do, is to be a scourge in the hands 
of the few over those under it. See, now, the in- 
fluence that has guided people in its adoption. 
They ignore the stimulus the human wants gene- 
rally create and the united efforts these wants cause 
in a common direction. They are unaware of the 
intelligence of mankind for contrivances to meet 
the same, and of its aspirations and greatness which 
manifest themselves in the union of its members 
for general purposes, especially their political 
union, which is capable of attaining the highest 
ends ; they can but faintly perceive that union 
and its progress, and what they do notice of it, 
they consider to be rather for the worse than for 
the better ; and experiencing a certain amount of 
productiveness and order of some sort under their 
system, they contend that the effective stimulus 
for the maintenance of that double advantage, can 
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only exist in the means of coercion which it 
provides, and in these being also vested for 
political purposes in the hands of the same few 
who are raised already by their holding of the 
land to the pinnacle of social power. What an 
amount of ignorance to start with ! What narrow 
views to influence and lead any one ! 

It would be absurd to admit the slightest ground 
for discussion in the idea that it must be beneficial 
to the people to surrender, in the first instance, to 
a class for any purpose of government all their 
rights in the fruits and agencies of nature, as they 
are compelled to do to further such a species of 
rule, nor need we for a moment hesitate to say 
that the suggestion of the sacrifice as being 
necessary, reveals a great deficiency of ingenious- 
ness on the part of those making or accepting it 
in sincerity. But what we wish particularly to 
observe is, that the direct effect of this rule, 
originating with ignorance and error, and em- 
ploying to attain its ends the harshest measures, 
apparently directed by a class against a class, 
while it is in reality aimed by a clique against 
the world, is to deteriorate the individual character 
of the subject generally, in allowing him no 
alternative but starvation or prison, when the 
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few in wealth or power, either directly or indirectly 
do not employ him ; in the general impoverish- 
ment the state of things inflicts upon him ; in the 
undue pressure it subjects him to ; in the excessive 
precariousness of existence with demoralization 
it causes generally. By leaving the passions of 
those in power unbridled, such a rule intensifies 
any tendency among them to domineer and in- 
dulge ; and the passions of those who have to 
submit are correspondingly heated to a pitch 
ever leading into conflict and violence, and among 
the latter the foul vices that want is known to 
breed develop as in a hot bed. Everywhere is 
waste and degradation. What greater proof of the 
deterioration can there be .'' Observe, also, the 
following circumstances against such rule, giving 
further evidence of its wrong principle. The 
popular elements of man's wants and aspirations, 
his intelligence ever creating combinations and 
means to meet them, are ever developing notwith- 
standing, and close sooner or later round those, 
thus ignoring or opposing them. We gather this 
from the accounts of the people's proceedings in 
this country, wresting the villeins from bondage, 
profiting by the protection and liberty gained by 
the nobles under the first charter, and later 
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obtaining confirmation of many of their rights ; 
in other countries, demolishing State prisons, doing 
away with system of torture, forcing the sur- 
render of privileges, and when these are conceded 
too late, scattering to the wind the titles of estates 
founded upon them, and even blotting out of 
existence their owners. 

And what else can be the result of the deteriora- 
tion of man in his individual character, but the 
diminution of his quality for productiveness, general 
effectiveness, and all those ends which society 
thrives by. Truly, in the abasement of the in- 
dividual under subjection on the one hand, and 
the comparatively uncontrolled sway of the passions 
of those ruling on the other, lies the root of the 
anomaly which we have been studying. The 
communistic principle, as applied to the land and 
made to bear compulsorily upon all under Govern- 
ment administration, must produce deterioration 
of the same nature in teaching those who have 
done nothing that they have a right to share in an 
estate created in the soil by the labour of others ; 
but that system does not intend debasement, and 
it has the advantage in one way, that it is the 
effect of a reaction against the gross inequalities 
of the system previously alluded to ; yet from the 
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fact of its being a deteriorator, apart from its im- 
practicability, any idea of it should be equally 
discarded. 

It is utterly inconsistent with the task and 
objects of government that it should propose any 
other effect than an improving one upon the 
subject. It is evident that the subject is the 
element of society, and that the existence of 
society and its development depend upon his 
labour and character. He should be placed, there- 
fore, in a position to best exert the former and up- 
hold the latter, and as this can only be effectually 
attained by allowing him wide opportunities for 
his labour and securing him a certain amount 
of education, freedom, and independence, without 
which his mind must be degraded, there can 
be no hesitation in saying that such a twofol 
end can only be achieved by a general recognition 
of the supremacy of the people, checking in its con- 
trol all class interests, and by an acknowledgment 
of the imperativeness of the distribution of real 
estates on their descent by death, preventing their 
concentration for class purposes, with an equal 
adjustment of the state burthens to the circum- 
stances of each, accompanied by utter submission 
to the sacredness of family ties and of individual 
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property justly obtained, which have formed the 
basis of society from time immemorial, this recog- 
nition of principles to be followed up by practice. 
As to the restraints necessary upon the action 
of persons abusing their power in any condition 
of life, these should be made to apply especially 
to the disturbers of the peace and the powerful in 
their relations with the weak ; and however much 
the powerful may resent them, as invasions upon 
their freedom of contract one with the other, they 
should clearly be adopted under the supreme con- 
trol for giving definiteness as much as possible to 
those relations, where there is none by such con- 
tract, and for absolutely prohibiting contracts 
obviously unfair. 

The object which the people would have in the 
exercise of their supreme control, could only be 
to adjust matters in their general interests, and 
freedom of action of all the elements conducing 
to that end would, as a logical, natural consequence, 
come immediately into play for every man under it, 
subject to such restraint only as may be necessary 
for the protection of the fair interests of others ; 
so far at least as the appointed Government who 
should accomplish this adjustment is true and 
equal to its trusts, and by free action we mean 
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freedom of individual activity, ownership, compe- 
tition, contracts, and trade. 

This freedom of action which the supreme con- 
trol, resting on the broad basis of the people, would 
confer on each, the further power which through the 
distribution of nature's resources in the land it would 
also impart to each, the vast number of those who 
would thus have by their possessions in the land 
not only comparative independence, but a similar 
interest binding them into a widespread union, 
whose stake in society would compel them to 
support all measures necessary for order and its 
good, and the increased force which must be ever 
developing under such circumstances for that pur- 
pose, would be, at all events, a permanent security 
for controlling those holding impracticable opinions, 
and the enemies of order, and for uniting all sec- 
tions and classes, far better at all events than any 
class or any section of society can possess in pre- 
tending to govern under a merely coercive system. 

It is evident, from the general yearning of all 
within society towards the observance of the 
principles here enumerated, as essential for the 
due exercise of man's labour and the elevation of 
his mind, that those principles naturally represent 
conditions of the original compact co-existing with 
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the formation of society, and which, let others say 
of it what they please, truly binds all seeking 
and accepting protection from the State, under the 
powers delegated to it by the people, to a personal 
obligation to contribute to that purpose, by aiding 
in the enactment of such measures as each must 
know from his conscience or learn by inquiry to 
be necessary for the maintenance of order, and in 
conformity with the wants and wishes of the well-dis- 
posed who would constitute the immense majority 
of the people ; and the more completely all govern- 
ing and governed realize in their mind, accept, and 
apply the principles of the compact, the greater 
must be the united action and effectiveness of 
society for abating the anomaly which aifects it, 
and terminating many of the differences that are so 
liable to constantly occur within its ranks. 



APPENDIX. 

A. Page 49. 

Adam Smith, in the "Wealth of Nations," states that 
"The annual labour of every nation is the fund which 
originally supplies it with all the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life which it annually consumes." " The 
whole annual produce, if we except the spontaneous 
production of the earth,* is the effect of productive 
labour." " Production much depends upon organiza- 
tion of the labour ; and the number of useful and 
productive labourers is everywhere in proportion to 
the quantity of capital stock which is employed in 
setting those to work, and to the particular way in 
which it is employed; and wages are the earning of 
labour, and profit is the earning of the capital stock 
employed." And further, he explains the foundation of 
rent thus: "As soon as the land of any country has 
all become private property, the landlords, like all other 
men, love to reap where they never sowed, and demand 
a rent for its natural produce. The wood of the forest, 

» The words "earth" and "land" must be held here as 
synonymous. 
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the grass of the field, and all the natural fruits of the 
earth, which, when the land was in common, cost the 
labourer only the trouble of gathering them, come so 
as to have an additional price fixed upon them. He 
must then pay for the licence to gather them, and he 
must give up to the landlord a portion of what his labour 
either collects or produces. The portion, or, what 
comes to the same thing, the price of this portion 
constitutes the rent of land, and in the price of the 
greater part of commodities makes a third component 
part with wages and profit." This theory sets forth 
plainly three distinct sources of wealth or requisites 
for its production : first, man's labour ; second, the 
substance of the earth and its spontaneous energies and 
produce; and, third, capital stock. The theory of 
John Stuart Mill gives the same in other words as the 
requisites for production. He calls them (i) labour; 
(2) the motive powers of nature ; and (3) capital ; and 
including in the motive powers both the substance and 
the spontaneous powers of nature, he calls these the land. 
The writer is not questioning the correctness of the 
statement as to these being requisites towards pro- 
duction ; he only doubts the rank of importance given to 
each, and would point out that the apparent error in the 
classification of them, according to their importance, is 
the effect of a somewhat obscure and confused definition, 
and that the general result seems to have been a neglect 
of the main questions affecting the economy of nations ; 
for let us compare, by a short recapitulation of what we 
have already stated, the nature of these requisites for 
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production and their produce respectively with the ex- 
planations given of them by the economists. We have 
shown that the earth is a substance endowed with 
motive powers, ever developing form in its parts by 
spontaneous action and fixing their position. Labour 
is an energy in man by means of which he modifies the 
form and position already given to that substance, and 
thus makes it the more available for immediate con- 
sumption, or for the greater exercise of its spontaneous 
powers in reproduction. Substance and form, growth 
and motion, combined are, therefore, the essence and 
produce of the energies of the earth ; whereas, modifica- 
tion of form and increased motion are all that is pro- 
duced by labour ; and there is great importance in this 
modification, especially when applied to make the 
substance reproductive or better available — that is to 
say, in making capital stock of these. But here, again, 
whatever the result may be of this combination, we see 
the chief of the work is done by nature in the substance; 
form, and motion it gives ; for in no case of reproduc- 
tion can labour dispense with allying itself with nature 
to obtain it. 

Observe, with reference to Adam Smith's statement, 
he begins by calling labour a "fund which originally 
supplies a nation.'' The word "fund" here can only 
mean formation or original resource, which we have 
shown to be in the earth ; therefore, at the first step 
of inquiry, we discover a fault in his definition. 
Later on in his book, guided by the force of his genius, 
he, however, rectifies his statement to some extent, and 
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says, "The whole produce, if we except the spontaneous 
production of the earth, is the effect of productive 
labour." The exception is a proper one; but, unfortu- 
nately here, when the subject of the exception (the 
spontaneous produce of nature and its power) wants 
defining, in order to make the nature of both labour 
and the earth's powers and substance distinct and 
clear to us, he gives no such definition, and in the 
course of his book he makes no further prominent 
mention of the earth's substance and powers, which are 
evidently the foundation of all supplies, and not labour. 

From his passing remarks upon the earth's spon- 
taneous productions is clearly to be implied the con- 
clusion we have arrived at, viz. that that foundation 
is the original substance in all things with endowed 
powers, ever producing fresh form, growth, and disposi- 
tion of its parts ; and it seems the more extraordinary that, 
with this admission, Adam Smith should choose in all he 
says the argument that labour is the foundation. The error 
in his definition perpetuates itself throughout his book, 
and that it is an error is proved by his mention of 
spontaneous produce as an exceptional cause of produce. 

We have shown where lies the difference between the 
produce of labour and that of the earth ; but Adam Smith 
further on makes no real distinction between the two, and, 
confusing the form and position, which is the only thing 
that labour gives, with the substance and life, which are 
purely of the earth, he calls more or less generally all 
substance, when modified by labour, the produce of 
labour itself; and when it is stored, he describes it all 
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as stock, become in every respect the produce of labour, 
the portion set by for purposes of reproduction being 
capital stock, all the time omitting mention of the real 
substance and life in the earth, which has not merely an 
exceptional share in producing, but is the foundation of 
capital as well, with this difference, as compared with its 
spontaneous produce, that there is manifestation of 
labour in the stock, but none in the spontaneous pro- 
duce. And there we meet with another apparent incon- 
sistency in his statements. After saying that capital 
stock is the produce of labour, he states that labour is 
actually and absolutely dependent upon the quantity of 
the stock for employment. 

Adam Smith diminishes the real importance of the 
substance and agencies of the earth in ignoring their true 
nature and work in course of the combination of labour 
with them ; and it is noticeable that from this imperfect 
view he never considers the question of the proper appro- 
priation of that substance and those powers (which are 
really overwhelming to the mind when contrasted in 
their effects with the small share labour contributes), in 
view of the wants they are intended for and the rights 
those wants create, as a matter seriously affecting their 
purpose — distribution — while it is of the highest import- 
ance to that purpose, as well as general productiveness 
itself, that the appropriation should be made having 
regard to those objects. And he gives an undue position 
to capital stock, as really an agency— of itself— ranking 
with nature's substance and produce; whereas, as we 
have already said, it is simply a manifestation of form 
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given to nature's produce by labour for a special use — 
reproduction — which produce can, moreover, only be 
made again fertile of results by fresh combinations of 
labour with the original substances of the earth. 

Briefly, what suggests itself to the mind after studying 
Adam Smith, is that labour is not so much an agency 
residing in an intelligent subject with a will, wants, and 
rights in reference to certain supplies intended for him 
by nature, and which, in order to be made profitable, 
should be exercised and dealt with in the manner most 
conformable with those rights, wants, and intentions, 
as an instrument to be made the most of for obtaining 
productiveness by the few owning the capital stock to 
which he gives such undue rank ; and that productive- 
ness once obtained, if left to itself, will always fulfil its 
purpose — distribution — a conclusion inconsistent with 
facts. Nor has proper productiveness been obtained 
under the working of the idea. 

Nothing is produced in substance, except by nature ; 
nothing is utilized, except through the combined agency 
of nature and man. And in the effects of working of 
those marvellous agencies, their combination, the plenty 
flowing from their joint operation — if that operation is 
not restricted — is to be found a complete answer to the 
formulated opinions of economists as to the dependency 
of labour upon capital. The infinity of nature's yield, 
under the hand of man, belies the statement as generally 
applied that man's labour can be limited in this world. 
The limitedness can occur only in localities, and the 
cause of it is almost entirely in the severance of the two 
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agencies, through which people are not only deprived 
of employment, but are without means to emigrate ; and 
its existence generally shows administrative defects 
arising from wickedness and error acting contrarily to 
nature and disturbing its course in those localities. It 
has been war culminating in acts of plunder, bad govern- 
ment, and tyranny, that have put limits chiefly to the 
employment of labour. The painful result of the separa- 
tion is conspicuous in the loss of form and spirit, and 
the deterioration of mind and body, which it brings 
about in its victims. If the world were laid open for 
labour, where land can be provided by arrangement 
in localities, or otherwise, it would be seen that the 
argument of such limitedness amounts to nothing as 
regards the world, and that it is very considerably 
exaggerated even in regard to this country, where so 
many are outcast through the land system, and that 
its undeveloped minerals, its splendid position for ex- 
changing produce with other parts, and its other vast 
resources should be ample, under proper management, 
for the support of a much larger population than it owns. 



B. Page 217. 

It may be alleged that a rent-charge would be an 
injury to the land, and it is here that it becomes 
especially necessary to distinguish the owner of the land 
from the land itself, which by the allegation are absurdly 
confounded. Let us consider the course that events 
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would take, by reason of the levying of the rent-charge, 
in order to understand how the land would not be 
affected, although the owner might be in some respects 
inconvenienced by it, and how, on the contrary, the 
masses must be benefited and the general productive- 
ness improved. 

It is clear that all taxes that are not levied directly 
out of income must be gathered out of produce. The 
question here is, whether it is best for the land that the 
tax upon produce should come out of it at its first stage 
of collection, or later on, when it passes through the 
hands of labour and trade for utilization and distribution. 
We would say that the iirst mode of collecting it at the 
early stage would be the most beneficial for the land 
as well as for the generality, and for this statement we 
offer the following explanation. Taxes on articles of 
trade, which is really only a later stage of labour, must 
reduce the consumption of them. As consequence, less of 
the article will be sought, and less produced by labour, 
for which the raw material is all procured from the land, 
to make good void caused by consumption than there 
would be if the tax had not been imposed upon the articles 
at that stage; and the land, whence all produce is originally 
procured, would be comparatively idle in the end. But it 
may be said, " What difference can it make, if the party 
hitheirto receiving the full rent continues to receive the 
same ? Would not the proceeds be spent and go to 
employ labourers, and would not the latter put back 
equally into circulation the money which they receive 
for encouragement of the production ? But deduct the 
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tax from the rent immediately to the extent of the 
reduction, and in annihilation of the supposed advantage 
to him, must the landlord's dependent suifer in his 
wages. Therefore, where is the gain to the dependents, 
if they are affected in their wages to their loss to the 
same extent as they would gain by reduced taxation ? " 
The answer to this is, that the expectation on the part of 
landlords of making good any reduction of rent by 
reducing wages would be found delusive, and that the 
effect of shifting taxation generally from the shoulders of 
the producing labourer to that of the non-producing land- 
lord would be to assist the former in his demands for 
commodities requisite for Ufe, which must of necessity 
give rise to increased production, which would be out of 
the land; whereas, by relieving the landowner and leaving 
him in possession of his full rent, as at present, he (the 
landowner) would generally be giving opportunity for 
work only in luxuries for himself — a work, on the other 
hand, of a totally unproductive character as regards land 
or anything else. We therefore say that the proposed 
change would operate to the benefit of the land. Then, 
again, it may be stated that the margin of profit will 
cease to afford encouragement to capitalists to lay out 
capital on the land. In answer to this, we would 
point out that there would be a large margin of profit, 
sufficient yet to any capitalist who would hold and 
cultivate the land by his industry at the same time ; but 
possibly there would not be the same margin as hitherto 
to parties who have been holding without cultivating, 
and the deduction of one-fifth off the rent of the latter 
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would probably, with other changes, cause many of that 
class of holder to withdraw what investments they have 
made in land, and place their money in some other way. 
But this result would only be to the inconvenience of 
the landowner, and could not injure the land itself. 



THE END. 
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HARRIS, William.— Th.e History of the Radical Party in 
Parliament. Demy 8vo, 15^. 

HARROP, ^oferA— Bolingbroke. A Political Study and Criticism, 
DemySvo, 14J. 

HART, Rev. J. W. 7".— The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot. 

A Character Study. Crown 8vo, %!. dd. 

HAWEIS, Rev. H. R., Af.^.— Current Coin. Materialism— The 
Devil— Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
—The Sabbath. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 5J-. 

Arrows in the Air, Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

Speech in Season. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

Thoughts for the Times. Thirteenth Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

Unsectarlan Family Prayers. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, 
IS. 6(/. 

HAWKINS, Ediuards Comerford. — Spirit and Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown SvOj ds. 

HAWTHORNE, Nat7ianiel.—Mlox\iS. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 
Large post Svo, 7^. M. each volume. 

Vol. I. Twice-told Tales. 

II. Mosses from an Old MANbE. 

III. The House of the Seven Gables, And The Snow 

Image. 

IV. The Wonderbook, Tanglewood Tales, and Grand- 

father's Chair. 
V. The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithedale Romance. 
VI. The Marble Faun. [Transformation.] 

^^- \ Our Old Home, and English Note-Books, 

IX. American Note-Books. 
X. French and Italian Note-Books. 
XI. Septimius Felton, The Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, 
AND, in an Appendix, The Ancestral Footstep. 
XII. Tales and Essays, and other Papers, with a Bio- 
' graphical Sketch of Hawthorne. 

HEATH, Francis G^^<;y^«.— Autumnal Leaves. Third and cheaper 
Edition. Large crown Svo, 6^-. 
Sylvan Winter. With 70 Illustrations. Large crown Svo, 14^. 

HENNESSY, Sir John /'u/^.— Ralegh in Ireland. With his Letters 
on Irish Affairs and some Contemporary Documents. Large cro« n 
Svo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment, \os. 6d. 

HENRY, Milip.— Diaries and Letters of. Edited by Matthew 
Henry Lee, M.A. Large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

HIDE, Alkrt^-'-th.e Age to Come. Small crown Svo, 2^. 6;/. 
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HINTON, y.— Life and Letters. With an Introducliou by Sir W. 
W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H, Jeens, 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, %s. dd. 

Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the Manuscripts of 
the late James Hinton. Edited by Caroline Haddon. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, Jj. 

The La-w Breaker, and The Coming of the Law. 
Edited by Margaret Hinton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

Hodson of Hodson's Horse ; or. Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life 
in India. Being extracts from the Letters of the late Major 
W. S. R. Hodson. With a Vindication from the Attack of Mr. 
Bosworth Smith. Edited by his brother, G. H. HoDSON, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. Large crown 8vo, 5^. 

nOLTHAM, E. (?.— Eight Years in Japan, 1873-1881. Work, 
Travel, and Recreation. With three Maps. Large crown 8vo, <)s. 

Homology of Economic Justice. An Essay by an East India 

Merchant. Small crown 8vo, Jj. 
HOOPER, Mary. — Little Dinners : How to Serve them with 

Elegance and Economy. Nineteenth Edition. Crown 

8vo, IS. td. 
Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 

and Children. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. dd. 

Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2S. dd. 

HOPKINS, Ellice. — Work amongst Working Men. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3j. dd. 

HORNADAY, W. r.— Two Years in a Jungle. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, lis. 

HOSPITALIER, ^.— The Modern Applications of Electricity. 
Translated and Enlarged by Julius Maier, Ph.D. 2 vols. 
Second Edition, Revised, with many additions and numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, \is. dd. each volume. 
Vol. I. — Electric Generators, Electric Light. 
Vol. II. — Telephone : Various Applications : Electrical 
Transmission of Energy. 

Household Readings on Prophecy. By a Layman. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. dd. 

HOWARD, Robert, M.A.— the Church of England and other 
Religious Communions. A course of Lectures delivered in 
the Parish Church of Clapham. Crown Svo, 7^-. 6d. 

HUGHES, Hemy.—T:h.e Redemption of the World. Crown Svo, 
3^. dd. 
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HUNTER, JKzy.— The Crime of Christmas Day. A Tale of 
the Latin Quarter. \s. 

HUNTER, William C— Bits of Old China. Small crown 8vo, 6j-, 

HUNTINGFORD, Rev. E., Z?.C.Z.— The Apocalypse. Witli a 

Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo, sj. 
HUTCHINSON, iK— Thought Symbolism, and Grammatic 

Illusions. Bemg a Treatise on tlie Nature, Purpose, and 

Material of Speech. Crown 8vo, Jj. 

BUTTON, Rev. C. ^.—Unconscious Testimony ; or, The Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures. 
Crown Svo, 2s. (3d. 

HYNDMAN, H. Af.—The Historical Basis of Socialism in 

England. Large crown Svo, Ss. (>d. 
IDDESLEIGH, Earl ^.— The Pleasures, Dangers, and Uses 

of Desultory Reading. Fcap. Svo, in Whatman paper 

cover, \s. 

IM THURN, Everard i^.— Among the Indians of Guiana. 
Being Sketches, chiefly anthropologic, from the Interior of British 
Guiana. With 53 Illustrations and a Map. Demy Svo, i8j. 

yACCOUD, Prof, i".— The Curability and Treatment of Pul- 
monary Phthisis. Translated and edited by Montagu 
Lubbock, M.D. Demy Svo, i'=,s. 

Jaunt in a Junk ; A Ten Days' Cruise in Indian Seas. Large crown 
Svo, ^s. 6d. 

JENKINS, E., and RAYMOND, 7.— The Architect's Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition, revised. Crown Svo, 6j. 

JENKINS, Rev. Canon R. C— Heraldry ; English and Foreign. 
With a Dictionary of Heraldic Terms and 156 Illustrations. 
Small crown Svo, 3J. 6d. 

JBRVIS, Rev. W. Henley. — T^x^ Galilean Church and the 
Revolution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of 
France, from the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution. 
Demy Svo, iSj. 

JOEL, L. — A Consul's Manual and Shipowner's and Ship- 
master's Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms ; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy Svo, 12s. 

JOHNSTON, H. H., E.Z.S.—TTiie Kilima-njaro Expedition. 
A Record of Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
and a General Description of the Natural History, Languages, 
and Commerce of the Kilima-njaro District. With 6 Maps, and 
over 80 Illustrations by the Author. Demy Svo, 21s. 
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JOYCE, P. W., LL.D., etc.—0\6. Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown Svo, "]$. 6d. 

KAUFMANN, Rev. M., ^.^.— Socialism : its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown Svo, 7j. 6d. 

Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown Svo, $s. 

KA Y, David, iJ'.^.ff,^.— Education and Educators, Crown Svo, 
Ts. 6d. 

KAY, Joseph.— Vr^i: Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. Seventh 
Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 
*,(* Also a cheaper edition, without the Appendix, but with a Revise 
■of Recent Changes in the Land Laws of England, by the Right 
Hon. G. Osborne Morgan, Q.C, M.P. Cloth, i^. 6rf. Paper 
covers, i^. 

KBLKE, W. H. IT.— An Epitome of English Grammar for 
the Use of Students. Adapted to the London Matriculation 
Course and Similar Examinations. Crown Svo, 4J. 6d, 

KEMPIS,^ Thomas h.—Ot the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition. — Parchment or cloth, ds. ; vellum, "Js. dd. The 
Red Line Edition, fcap. Svo, red edges, 2s. td. The Cabinet 
Edition, small Svo, cloth limp, is. ; cloth boards, red edges. If. 6d. 
The Miniature Edition, red edges, 32mo, is. 
*** AH the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 

KENT, C. — Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris Pedes 
Oblata; ■ De Summi Pontificis Leonis XIII. As- 
sumptione Epigramma. In Quinquaginta Linguis. Fcap. 
4to, iss. 

KETTLEWELL, Rev. .?.— Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers 
of Common Life. 2 vols. AVith Frontispieces. Demy Svo, 
30J. 
*^* Also an Abridged Edition, in one volume. With Portrait. Crown 
Svo, Ts. dd. 

KIDD, Joseph, M.D.—'V'he Laws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6j-. 

KINGSFORD, Anna, M.D.—Tiie Perfect "SWay in Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Second Edition. Small crown Svo, 2s. 

KtNGSLEY, Charles, i1/.v4.— Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Fifteenth Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
Svo, lis. 
*,* Also a People's Edition, in one volume. With Portrait. Crowii 
Svo, 6j. 
All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison, Third Edition, Crown Svo, "js. 6d. 
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KINGSLEY, Charles, M.A.— continued. 

True "Words for Brave Men, A Book for Soldievs' and 
Sailors' Libraries. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6ci. 

KNOX, Alexander A. — The Ne-w Playground ; or, Wanderings in 

Algeria. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
LANDON, Joseph.— %c\iCio\ Management ; Including a General View 

of the Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
LA URIE, S. 5.— The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 

Papers. Crown 8vo, ^s, 6d. 

LEE, Rev. F. G., B.C.L.—Tb.e Other "World ; or. Glimpses of the 

Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, iJj. 
Letters from an Unknown Friend. By the Author of " Charles 

Lowder." With a Preface by the Rev. W. H. Cleaver. Fcap. 

8vo, IS. 
Letters from a Young Emigrant in Manitoba. Second Edition. 

Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 
Leward, Frank. Edited by Charles Bampton. Crown 8vo, ■;s. dd. 
LEWIS, Edward Dillon.— Pi. Draft Code of Criminal Law and 

Procedure. Demy 8vo, 2.\s. 
Life of a Prig. By One. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3^. i>d. 
LILLIE, Arthur, M.R.A.S.—The Popular Life of Buddha. 

Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of i88i. With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 
LLOYD, Walter.— i:\i& Hope of the World : An Essay on Universal 

Redemption. Crown Svo, 5^. 
LONSDALE, Margaret.— %\sX&i: Dora : a Biography. With Portrait. 

Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 2j. 6d. 
George Eliot : Thoughts upon her Life, her Books, and 

Herself. Second Edition. Crown Svo, \s. bd. 
LOUNSBURY, Thomas i?.— James Fenimore Cooper. With 

Portrait. Crown Svo, y. 
LOWDER, Charles.— K Biography. By the Author of " St. Teresa.'' 

New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. With Portrait. 3^. 6<i'. 
lOcKES, Eva C. ^.—Lectures on General Nursing, delivered to 

the Probationers of the London Hospital Trammg School ior 

Nurses. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
LYALL, William Rowe, /). Z). -Propsedeia Prophetica ; or, The 

Use and Design of the Old Testament Exammed. New Edition. 

With Notices by George C. Pearson, M.A., Hon. Canon ol 

Canterbury. Demy Svo, lo^. 6d. 
LYTTON, Edward Bulwer, Lord.-XAie, Letters and Literary 

Remains. By his Son, the Earl of Lytton. With Portraits, 

Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy Svo. Vols. I. and 11., 32^. 
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MACAULAY, G. C— Francis Beaumont : A Critical Study. Crown 

8vo, 5^. 
MAC CALLUM, M. fT.— Studies in Low German and High 

German Literature. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MACHIAVELLT, Niccolii. — T-M& and Times. By Prof. Villari. 

Translated by Linda Villari. 4 vols. Large post 8vo, 48^. 
MACHIAVELLI, Niccoli. — Discourses- on the First Decade of 

Titus Llvius, Translated from the Italian by NiNiAN HiLL 

Thomson, M.A. Large crown 8vo, \2s. 
The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. Small 

crown 8to, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, 6s. 

MACKENZIE, Alexander. — Ho-ssr India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England's Work in India. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 

MAGNUS, j1/«.-— About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

MAGUIRE, Thomas. — Lectures on Philosophy. DemySvo, gj. 

MAIR, R. S., M.D., F.R.C.S.E.—The Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3^. 6d. 

MALDEN, Henry Elliot.— "Vienna., 1683. The History and Conse- 
quences of the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, September 
I2th, 1683, by John Sobieski, King of Poland, and Charles 
Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. Crown 8vo, 4f. 6d, 

Many Voices. A volume of Extracts from the Religions Writers of 
Christendom from the First to the Sixteenth Centuiy. With 
Biographical Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 6s. 

MARKHAM, Capt. Albert Hastings, R.N.—The Great Frozen Sea : 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MARTINEAU, Gertrude.— OvA\\n& Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

MAUDSLEY, H., MB.-Body and "WiU. Being an Essay con- 
cerning Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological 
Aspects. 8vo, I2j. 
Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings. Crown 8vo. 

McGRATH, _7>w;«.— Pictures from Ireland. Nev/ and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 

MEREDITH, iK^.— Theotokos, the Kxample for Woman. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 

the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 32mo, limp cloth, \s. 6d. 
MILLER, Edward.— The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 

or. The so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 

post 8vo, 25J, 
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MILLER, Edward — continued. 

The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 
Is. (>d. 

MITCHELL, Lucy M.—K History of Ancient Sculpture, Willi 
numerous Illustrations, including 5 Plates in Phototype. Super 
royal 8vo, 42J. 

MITFORD, Bertram.— Thvougii the Zulu Country. Its Eatlle- 
fields and its People. With Five Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

MOCKLER, E. — A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 

it is spoken in Maki-an (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia- Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, Sj. 

MOLESWORTir, Rev. W. Nassau, il/.^.— History of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo, Ts. 6d. 

MORELL, J. R. — Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MORGAN, C. Lloyd.— Title Springs of Conduct. An Essay in 
Evolution. Large crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. 6d. 

MORRIS, George.— T:h.e Duality of all Divine Truth in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. For God's Self-manifestation in the Inipar- 
tation of the Divine Nature to Man. Large crown 8vo, ^s. 6d. 

MORSE, E. S., Ph.D.—F'xxBX Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2J. (>d. 

MULL, Matthias. —Paradise Lost. By John Milton. Books I. —VI. 
The Mutilations of the Text emended, the Punctuation revised, 
and all collectively presented, with Notes and Preface ; also 
a short Essay on the Intellectual Value of Milton's Works, etc. 
Demy 8vo, ds. 

Shakspere's Hamlet. The Text Revised. Lines pronounced 
Corrupt restored, and Mutilations before unsuspected emended. 
With Preface and Notes. Demy 8vo, y. 

NELSON, J. H., M.A.—A Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindu Law, Demy 8vo, gj. 

NEWMAN, Cardinal. — Characteristics from the "Writings of. 
Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the 
Author's personal Approval. Sixth Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*^,* A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can 
be had, 2s. dd. 

A^EWMAN, Francis William. — Essays on Diet. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 

Ne"W Truth and the Old Faith : Are they Incompatible ? Ey a 
Scientific Layman. Demy 8vo, IQS. (>d: 
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NICOLS, Arthur, F.G.S., i?.i?. (7.5.— Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Karth : an Introduction to Geology and 
Paljeontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ^s. 

NOEL, The Hon. Hoden.—'Kssa.-ys on Poetry and Poets. Demy 

8vO, I2J. 

JVOPS, Marianne.— Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. containing 
the First Two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Nuces : Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo, each is. 
"<,* The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3s. 

OATES, Frank, F./^.G.S.—MeLta.hele Land and the Victoria 

Falls. A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Gates, B.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

O'CONNOR, T. P., Af.P.—The Parnell Movement. With a 
Sketch of Irish Parties from 1843. Demy 8vo, i8j-. 

OGLE, IV., RLD., /^.i?. C./".— Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal 8vo, 12s. dd. 

0' HAG AN, Lord, /£'./'. — Occasional Papers and Addresses. 
Large crown 8vo, ys. 6d. 

O'MEARA, Kathleen. — Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne ; 
His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown Svo, is. 6d. 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown Svo, SJ. 

One and a Half in Nor-way. A Chronicle of Small Beer. By 
Either and Both. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

O'NEIL, the late Rev. Lord. — Sermons. With Memoir and Portrait. 
Crown Svo, 6^. 

Essays and Addresses. Crown Svo, t,s. 

Only Passport to Heaven, The. By One who has it. Small 
crown Svo, is. 6d. 

OSBORNE, Rev. IV. A.— The Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon the Text. 
Crown Svo, ^s. 

OTTLEY, H. Bichersteth.—rtiQ Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 3^. 6d. 

.Our Public Schools— Eton, Harrov!^, ^Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

OWEN, F. M.—iohn Keats : a Study. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Across the Hills. Small crown Svo, is. 6d. 
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OWEN, Rev. Robert, ^.Z».— Sanctorale Catholicum ; or, Book o( 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. Demy 
8vo, i8j. 

OXENHAM, Rev. F. Nutcombe.—''SSl'ix3X is the Truth as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. dd, 

OXONIENSIS. — Romanism, Protestantism, Anglicanism. 
Being a Layman's View of some questions of the Day. . Together 
with Remarks on Dr. Littledale's "Plain Reasons against join, 
ing the Church of Rome." Crown 8vo, 3J. iid. 

PALMER, the late William.— 'Noles of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinai, 
Newman, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, Zs. dd. 

Early Christian Symbolism. A Series of Compositions from 
Fresco Paintings, Glasses, and Sculptured Sarcophagi. Edited 
by the Rev. Provost NORTHCOTE, D.D., and the Rev. Canon 
Brownlow, M.A. With Coloured Plates, folio, 42j-., or with 
Plain Plates, folio, 25^. 

Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, "Js. 6d. each volume. 

The Poetical T?Vorks of John Milton. 2 vols. 

Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selected and 
edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by Stanley Lane Poole. 

De Quincey's Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 
Reprinted from the First Edition. Edited by Richard Garnett. 

The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

Selections from the Prose "Writings of Jonathan S-wift. 

With a Preface and Notes by Stanley Lane-Poole and 

Portrait. 
English Sacred Lyrics, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourses. Edited by Edmund 

Gosse. 
Selections from Milton's Prose "Writings. Edited by 

Ernest Myers. 
The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rev. T. K. Ciieyi-.'E, 

M.A. 
The "Vicar of "Wakefleld. With Preface and Notes by Austin 

DOBSON. 

English Comic Dramatists. Edited by Oswald Crawfurd. 

English Lyrics. 

The Sonnets of John Milton, Edited by Mark Pattison. 
With Portrait after Vertue, 
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Parchment Library — continued. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George Saints- 
bury. With a Miniature Frontispiece designed and etched by 
H. G. Glindoni. 

Fables by Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin Dobson, 
and an Etched Portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 

Shakspere's "Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
Dobson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Edgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death 
Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by Edmund Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas a Kempis. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Poems : Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett and a 
Miniature Froatispiece. 

*** The above volumes may also be had in a variety of leather bindings. 

PARSLOE, Joseph.— Oviv Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rate'^ 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo, 6s. ' 

PASCAL, Blaise.-'ThQ Thoughts of. Translated from the' Text of 
AugusteMolmier, by C. Kegan Paul. Large crown 8vo, with 
I'ronlispiece, printed on hand -made paper, parchment antique, or 
cloth, izs. ; vellum, 15^-. ^ ' 

FA UL, Alexamfer-Siiovi Parliaments. A History of the National 
Demand for frequent General Elections. Small crown 8vo, 3^-. (,d. 

PA UL, C. A%-rt«. -Biographical Sketches. Printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. dd. 
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PEARSON, Rev. i'.— "Week-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

PESCHEL, Dr. Oj^ar.— The Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Second Edition. Large crown 
8vo, gj. 

PHIPSON, £.— The Animal Lore of Shakspeare's Time. 
Including Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fish and Insects. Large 
post 8vo, gj. 

PIDGEON, D. — An Engineer's Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long. 0° to 0°. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 'js. dd. 

Old AATorld Questions and Ne-w "World Answers. Second 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, ']s. 6d. 
Plain Thoughts for Men. Eight Lectures delivered at Forester's 
Hall, Clerlcenwell, during the London Mission, 1S84. Crown 
Svo, cloth, IS, 6d ; paper covers, is. 

POE, Edgar Al/an.—WoTk.s of. With an Introduction and a Memoir 
by Richard Henry Stoddard. In 6 vols. With Frontispieces 
and Vignettes. Large crown Svo, 6s. each. 

POPE, y. Buckingham. — Railway Rates and Radical Rule. 
Trade Questions as Election Tests. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

PRICE, Prof. Bonamy. — Chapters on Practical Political 
Economy. Being the Substance of Lectures dehvered before 
the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
post 8vo, ^s. 

Pulpit Commentary, The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. ExELL, M.A., and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence. 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. WhitelAw, M.A. With Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cot- 
TERILL, D.D., and Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. Eighth Edition. 
I vol., 15^. 

Exodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies by 
Rev. T. Orr, Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev. C. A. Goodhart, 
Rev. J. Urquhart, and the Rev. H. T. Robjohns. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols., \%s. 

Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. S. R. Aldridge, 
LL B and Rev. McCheyne Edgar Fourth Edition. 15^. 
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"r'ulpit Comnientary, The — continued. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. Winterbotham, LL.B. Wiih 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an Intro- 
fluclion by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. Ijj'. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Fourth 
edition. 15J. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Ltas, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. K. Glover, Rev. E. de 
PeessensiS, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rca'. A. Plumiier, JI.A. 
Fifth Edition. I2J-. dd. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Rev. J. MoRisoN, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. A. F. MuiR, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and 
Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fourth Edition. \os. 6d. 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. With Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dale. Sixth Edition. 15^. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. DE PressensiJ, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. Urquhart. Fourth Edition. 15^-. 

1 Chronicles. By the Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. R. 
Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Whitfield, 
M.A., and Rev. Richard Glover, isj'. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B., and the Rev. J. S. 
ExELL, M.A. Sixth Edition, i vol., 12^. 6d. 

Jeremiah. (Vol. I.) By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A. With 
Homilies by the Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. A. F. MuiR, 
M.A., Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., and Rev. 
D. Young, B.A. Second Edition. 15^. 

Jeremiah (Vol. II.) and Lamentations. By Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A., 
Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. D. Young, B.A. ie,s. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Testament Series.) 

St. Mark. By Very Rev. E. Bickerstetii, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. Thomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. 
Given, M.A., Rev. Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowland, 
B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. MuiR, and Rev. R. Green. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols., zis. 

The Acts of the Apostles. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B., Rev. 
Prof. E. Johnson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford, M.A., 
Rev. R. Tuck, B. A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A. Second Edition. 
2 vols., 21^. 

I. Corinthians. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. With 
Homihes by Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscomb, LL.D., Rev. 
David Thomas, D.D., Rev. D. Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. 
J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. R. Tuck, 
B.A., Rev. E. Hurndall, M.A., and Rev. H. Bremner, B.D, 
Second Edition. Price i^s. 

II. Corinthians and Galatians. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D., and Rev. Preb. E. Huxtable. With Homilies 
by Rev. Ex-Chancellor LiPSCOMB, LL.D., Rev. David Thomas, 
D.D., Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. 
E. PIurndall, M.A., Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
R. FiNLAYSON, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. R. M. 
Edgar, M.A., and Rev. T. Croskerry, D.D. Price 2ij'. 

Ephesians, Phillipians, and Colossians. By the Rev. Prof. 
W. G. Blackie, D.D., Rev. B. C. Caffin, M.A., and Rev. G. 
G. Findlay, B.A. With Homilies by Rev. D. Thomas, D.D., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. R. Finlayson, B.A., Rev. 
W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. Prof. T. Croskerry, D.D., Rev. 
E. S. Prout, M.A., Rev. Canon Vernon Hutton, and 
Rev. U. R. Thomas, D.D. Price 21s. 
PUNCHARD, E. G., Z?.Z).— Christ of Contention. Three Essays. 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

PUSEY, Z>r.— Sermons for the Church's Seasons from 
Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Sermons 
of the late Edward Bouverie Pusev, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

RANICE, Leojiold raw.— Universal History. The oldest Historical 
Group of Nations and the Greeks. Edited by G. W. Prothero. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

Realities of the Future Life. Small crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

RENDELL, J. Af.— Concise Handbook of the Island of 

Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 

8vo, \s. 6d. 
REYNOLDS, Rev. J. IV.— The Supernatural in Nature. A 

Verification by Free Use of Science. Third Edition, Revised 

and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 14J. 
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RE YNOLDS, Rev. J. W.— continued. 

The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 6j. 
The Mystery of the Universe ; Our Common Faith. Demy 
8vo, 14J. 
RIBO T, Prof. 7%.— Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. Second Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, gj. 
RIMMER, William, M.D.—Krt Anatomy. A Portfolio of 81 Plates. 

Folio, 70J., nett. 
ROBERTSON, The late Rev. F. W., M.A.—lAie, and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 

I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, ^s. i>d. 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait, izs, 
III. A Popular Edition, in I vol. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
Sermons, Four Series. Small crown 8vo,- 3^. dd. each. 
The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. New and Cheaper Edition. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^.. 6(f. 
Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown 8vo, 

3J-. dd. 
Kxpository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to the 

Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5^-. 
Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 

Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 
An Analysis of Tennyson's " In Memoriam." (Dedicated 

by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of GoTTHOLD Epheaim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo, 2j. dd. 
The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 
**'■ A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertsop, mounted for framing, 
can be had, zs. (>d. 
ROMANES, G. y. — Mental Evolution in Animals. With a 
Posthumous Essay on Instinct by Charles Darwin, F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 
Rosmini's Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio Sull' origine delle idee. 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. each. 
Rosmini's Psychology. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. [Vols. I. and II. now 
ready, 16s. each. 

Rosmini's Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch of 

the Author's Life, Bibliographv, Introduction, and Notes by 

Thomas Davidson. Demy-8vo, i6s. 
RULE, Martin, M.A. —The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 

Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 

Britains. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32^^. 
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SAMUEL, Sydney Af.— Jewish Life in the East. Small cro\^n 
8vo, 3^. 6ti. 

SARTOJilUS, Ernestine.— Ttivee Months In the Soudan. With 
II Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

SAYCE, Rev. Archibald Henry. — Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2 vols. Second Edition. Large post 8vo, 21J. 

SCOONES, W. Baptiste.—'Po^xT Centuries of English Letters : 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, ts, 

SEE, PROF. GERMAIM—'Ba.cm&rY Phthisis of the Lungs. 
Translated and edited for English Practitioners by William 
Henry Weddell, M.R.C.S. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

SHILLITO, Rev. Joseph. — "Womanhood : its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, y. 6d. 

SIDNEY, Algernon.— A Review. By Gertrude M. Ireland Elack- 
LUENE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans 
Tharau, from the German "Memorials of Amalie von 
Lasaulx." Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, 4J-. 6d. 

SKINNER, James. — A Memoir. By the Author of "Charles Lowder. " 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Carter, and Portrait. 
Large crown, "js. 6d. 
*^* Also a cheap Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3J-. 6d. 

SMITH, Edward, M.D., LL.B., T^.T?..?.— Tubercular Consump- 
tion in its Early and Remediable Stages. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

SMITH, Sir W. Cicsack, Bart.—Oxxx War Ships. A Naval Essay. 
Crown 8vo, ^s. 

Spanish Mystics. By the Editor of " Many Voices." Crown 8vo, 5^-. 

Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Ma- 
caulay. Selected and Annotated, with an Introductory Essay, 
by George Saintsbury. Large crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper, parchment antique or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, i$s. 

SPEDDING, ya7«^j.— Reviews and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 
8vo, lis. td. 
Evenings with a Reviewer ; or, Macaulay and Bacon. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. Venaeles, Q.C. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, i8j. 

STAPFER, Pok/. — Shakespeare and Classical Antiquity: 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakespeare's Plays. 
Translated by Emily J. Cakf.v. Large post 8vo, \2s. 
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STATHAM, F. Reginald.— Free Thought and Truth Thou{ 

A Contribution to an Existing Argument. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
STEVENSON, Rev. W. i^— Hymns for the Church and Ho: 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 
The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts :— I. For Pi 
Worship.— II. For Family and Private Worship.— 
For Children. Small Edition. Cloth limp, i 
cloth boards, \s. Large Type Edition. Cloth 1 
IS. 3(/. ; cloth boards, Is. 6ii. 
Stray Papers on Education, and Scenes from School Life. By B 

Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 
STREATFEILD, Rev. G. 5., j7f.^.— Lincolnshire and the Dai 

Large crown 8vo, ^s, 6d. 
STREC/CER-WIS£ICEN^l7S.—OTga.nic Chemistry. Translatec 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. HODGKIN: 
Ph.D., and A. J. Greenaway, F.LC. Second and che 
Edition. Demy 8vo, I2s. dd. 

Suakin, 1885 ; being a Sketch of the Campaign of this year. B; 
Officer who was there. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

SULLY, James, M.A. — Pessimism : a History and a Critic 

Second Edition. Demy 8vo, i\s. 
Sunshine and Sea. A Yachting Visit to the Channel Islands 

Coast of Brittany. With Frontispiece from a Photograph an 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, (>s. 
SIVEDENBORG, Eman.—Tie Gultu et Amore Dei ubi Ag: 

de Telluris ortu, Paradiso et Yivario, tum de 3 

mogeniti Seu Adami Nativitate Infantia, et Am 

Crown 8vo, ds. 
On the "Worship and Love of God. Treating of the 1 

of the Earth, Paradise, and the Abode of Living Creati 

Translated from the original Latin. Crown 8vo, ']s. dd. 

rACirUS.—'nie AgTicolcL. A Translation. Small crown Svo, 2; 

TA YLOR, Rev. Isaac— l^ie Alphabet. An Account of the O 

and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables 

Facsimiles. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, gfij. 
TAYLOR, Jeremy.— Ttie Marriage Ring. With Preface, N 

and Appendices. Edited by Francis Burdett Money Cou 

Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

TAYLOR, Sedley. — ^Ton.t Sharing between Capital 
Labour. To which is added a Memorandum on the Indu: 
Partnership at the Whitwood Collieries, by Archibald 
Henry Briggs, with remarks by Sedley Taylor. Crown 
2j. 6d. 

"They Might Have Been Together Till the Last." 
Essay on Marriage, and the position of Women in Engl 
Small crown 8vo, 2s- 
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"hirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by the Rev. Canon Spence, 
Rev. J. S. EXELL, and Rev. Charles Neil. 6 vols. Super 
royal 8vo. 

[Vols. I. -IV. now ready, ids, each. 

"HOM, y. Hamilton.— X^a.-Vfs of Life after the Mind of Christ. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s. 6d. 

"IPPLE, Rev. S. A. — Sunday Mornings at Nor-wood. Prayers 
and Sermons. Crown 8vo, ds. 

"ODHUNTER, Dr. y.— A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, ^s. 

'"OLSTOI, Count Leo. — Christ's Christianity. Translated from the 

Russian. Large Crown Svo, 'js. 6d. 
''RANT, William.— Tv3.6.e. Unions : Their Origin, Objects, and 

Efiicacy. Small crown 8vo, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

rREMENHEERE, Hugh Seymour, C.B.— A. Manual of the 
Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modem Times. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown Svo, 3^. (>d. Cheap Edition, limp cloth, is. 

WKE, Daniel Hack, M.D., /^.^.C./'.— Chapters in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 

TWINING, ZoziHfl;.— Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twenty-Five Years. Small crown Svo, 2j. 

TYLER, 7.— The Mystery of Being : or, What Do We 
Kn0"W ? Small crown Svo, 3^. dd. 

'■'AUGHAN, H. Halford.—Tfievj- Readings and Renderings of 

Shakespeare's Tragedies. Vols. I. and II. Demy Svo, 

12s. 6d. each. 
^ILLARI, Professor.— "Niccolh Machiavelli and his Times. 

Translated by Linda Villari. 4 vols. Large post Svo, 48j-. 
yiLLIERS, The Right Hon. C. P.— Free Trade Speeches of. 

With Political Memoir. Edited by a Member of the Cobdcn 

Club. 2 vols. With Portrait. Demy Svo, 2t,s. 
*^* People's Edition, i vol. Crown Svo, limp cloth, 2s. dd. 
^OGT, Lieut.-Col. Hermann.— Ttie Egyptian War of 1882. 

A translation. With Map and Plans. Large crown Svo, ds. 
'OLCICXSOM, E. W. w.— Catechism of Elementary Modern 

Chemistry. Small crown Svo, 3^-. 

*YlSIER, Lady Mary.—KvexY Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner. Square crown Svo, Jj. 

VALDSTEIN, Charles, Ph.D.— The Balance of Emotion and 
Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
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WALLER, Rev. C. ^.— The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light 

of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All 

Things. Demy 8vo, I2J. 
The Bible Record of Creation viewed in its Letter and Spirit. 

Two Sermons preached at St. Paul's Church, Woodford Bridge. 

Crown 8vo, \s. dd. 
WALPOLE, Chas. George.— &. Short History of Ireland from the 

Earliest Times to the Union -with Great Britain. 

With 5 Maps and Appendices. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

IVARD, William George, i%.Z).— Essays on the Philosophy of 
Theism. Edited, with an Introduction, by Wilfrid Ward. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, 2is, 

WARD, Wilfrid. — The Wish to Believe, A Discussion Concern- 
ing the Temper of Mind in which a reasonable Man should 
undertake Religious Inquiry. Small crown 8vo, ^s, 

]VARTER, J. W.—An Old Shropshire Oak. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 
28j. 

WEDDERBURN, Sir David, Bart., M.P.—'Lite of. Compiled from his 
Journals and Writings by his sister, Mrs. E. H. Percival. With 
etched Portrait, and facsimiles of Pencil Sketches. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

WEDMORE, Frederic/i.—Tiie Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Post 8vo, Ts. 6d. 

"What to Do and Ho-w to Do It. A Manual of the Law affecting 
the Housing and Sanitary Condition of Londoners, with special 
Reference to the Dwellings of the Poor. Issued by the Sanitary 
Laws Enforcement Society. Demy 8vo, l^. 

H'lIITE, i?.. -£.— Recollections of Woolwich during the Crimean War 
and Indian Mutiny, and of the Ordnance and War Departments ; 
together with complete Lists of Past and Present Officials of the 
Royal Arsenal, etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

WHITNEY, Prof. William Dwight. — 'E&%&XiX\a\s, of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, y. 6d. 

WfflTWORTIL, George Clifford.— Kn. Anglo-Indian Dictionary : 
a Glossary of Indian Terms used in English, and of such English 
or other Non-Indian Terms as have obtained special meanings in 
India. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

WILLIAMS, Rowland, Z).Z>.— Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New 
and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3j. (>d. 

Stray Thoughts from the Note Books of the late 
Rowland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. Crown 
8vo, 3J-. (>d. 

WILSON, Lieut.-Col. C. r. — The Duke of Berwick, Marshal 
of France, 1702-1734. Demy Svo, 15^. 
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WILSON, Mrs. R. i^.—The Christian Brothers. Their Origin and 
Work. With a Sketch of the Life of their Founder, the Ven. 
Jean Baptiste, de la Salle. Crown 8vo, 6j-. 

WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. /£«?•/.— History 
of Painting. With numerous Illustrations. Vol. I. Painting 
in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. Medium 8vo, 28j., bevelled 
boards, gilt leaves,'30J. Vol. II. The Painting of the Renascence. 

YOUMANS, Eliza ^.— First Book of Botany, Designed to 
Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children, With 300 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

YOUMANS, Edward L., M.D.—h. Class Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System, With 200 Illustrations, Crown 
Svo, SJ, 



THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 

I. Forms of Water : a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and 

Phenomena of Glaciers, By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
25 Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, 5J-. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 

Principles of "Natural Selection " and " Inheritance " to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Seventh Edition. Crown Svo, 4J-. 

III. Foods. By-Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 

Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, 5j. 

IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 

Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations, Seventh Edition, Crown 
Svo, 4^, 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Eleventh 

Edition, Crown Svo, f-f, 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stcv.art, M.A., 

LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations, Sixth Edition, Crown 
Svo, 5^. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 

J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, ^s. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 

M.D. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 5j. 

IX. The Ne-w Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustrations. Eighth Edition, remodelled and enlarged. Crown 
Svo, ^s. 

X. The Science of La^w. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Sixth Edition 

Crown Svo, 5^. 
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XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 

motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Dar-winism. By Professor 

Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo, SJ-. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict between Religion ana 

Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Nineteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, ^s. 

XIV. Fungi : their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 

M.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
Witli numerous IHustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of Light and Photography. By 

Dr. Hermann Vogel. With 100 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of Language. By Professor William 

Dwight Whitney. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W, 

Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

XVIII. The Nature of Bight. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, Sj. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By P. J. Van Beneden. 

With 83 Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, c,s, 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor Schiitzenberger. With 28 Illus- 

trations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. With 

gi Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pro- 

fessor Pietro Blaserna. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer. 
F.R.S. With six photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d, 

XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. By 

Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, ds. dd. 

XXV. Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Fifth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefages. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo, i;^. 
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XXVII. Modern Chromatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5-f. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5^-. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, Sj. 

^XX. The Atomic Theory, By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by G. 
Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and io5 
Woodcuts. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. 
J. Rosenthal. Third Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

XXXIII. Sight : an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. Second Edition. 
With 132 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXIV. Illusions : a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, S^. 

XXXV. Volcanoes : what they are and -what they teach. 
By Professor J.. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 Illustrations on 
Wood. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, <,s. 

XXXVI. Suicide ; an Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
H. Morselli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, JJ. 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXVIII. Myth and Science : an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s, 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and AATasps : a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo, ^s. 

XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XLII The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. By 
T. B. Stallo. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 5j. 
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XLIII. Diseases of the Memory ; An Essay in the Positive Psycho- 
logy. By Prof. Th. Ribot Second Edition, Crown 8vo, Sj. 

XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with 148 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, Sf. 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. Scott. Third 
Edition. With Numerous Illustrations. . Crown Svo, 5^. 

XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Application in the 
Formation of Articulate Sounds. By Georg Hermann 
Von Meyer. With 47 Woodcuts. Crown Svo, ^s. 

XLVIII. Fallacies. A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By- 
Alfred Sidgwick. Crown Svo, Ss. 

XLIX. Origin of Cultivated Plants. By Alphonse de Candolle.. 
Crown Svo, e,s. 

L. Jfelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins. Being a Research 
on Primitive Nervous Systems. By G. J. Romanes. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, ^s. 

LI. The Common Sense of the Exact, Sciences. By the late 
William Kingdon Clifford. Second Edition. With 100 Figures^ 
Crown 8vb, 5^. 

LII. Physical Expression : Its Modes and Principles. By 
Francis Warner, M.D., F.R.C.P. With 50 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, p. 

LIIL Anthropoid Apes. By Robert Haitmann. With 63 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 5j. 

LIV. The Mammialia in their Relation to Primeval Times, 
By Oscar Schmidt. With 51 Woodcuts. Crown Svo, Jj. 

LV. ComiparatiYe Literature. By H. Macaulay Posnett, LL.D. 
Crown Svo, S^f. 
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BARRINGTON, Capt. J. 7".— England on the Defensive ; or, the 
Problem of Invasion Critically Examined. Large crown Svo, 
with Map, "]!. dd. 
BRACKENBURY, Col. C. B., y?.^, — Military Handbooks for 
Regimental Officers. 
I, Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. By Col. 
F. J. Hutchison and Major H. G. MacGregor. Fourth 
Edition. With 15 Plates. Small crown Svo, 4?. 
II. The Elements of Modern Tactics Practically- 
applied to English Formations. By Lieut. -Col. 
Wilkinson Shaw. Fifth Edition. With 25 Plates and. 
Maps. Small crown Svo, 9^, 
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III. Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Organization and Tactics. 
By Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 12 Pkteg. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, ts, 

rV. The Elements of Military Administration. First 
Part : Permanent System of Administration. By Major 
J. W. Buxton. Small crown 8vo. 7^. (sd. 

V. Military La'W : Its Procedure and Practice. By Major 

Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 

VI. Cavalry in Modern "War. By Col, F. Chenevix Trench. 

Small crown 8vo, ds. 

VII. Field TATorks. Their Technical Construction and Tactical 

Application. By the Editor, Col. C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. 
Small crown 8vo. 
£ROOKB, Major, C. K.—K System of Field Training. Small 

crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
CLERY, C, Lieut. -Col.— 'M.ra.cm Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 

Seventh Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo,. gj. 
COLVILE, Lieut.-Col. C. /^— Military Tribunals. Sewed, 2s. 6d. 
CRAUFURD, Capt. H. 7.— Suggestions for the Military Train- 
ing of a Company of Infantry. Crown 8vo, \s. (id. 
HAMILTON', Capt. Ian, A.D.C.—The Fighting of the Future, is. 
HARRISON, Col. i?.— The Officer's Memorandum Book for 

Peace and "War. Fourth Edition, Revised tliroughout. 

Oblong 32mo, red basil, with pencil, y. dd. 
Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a. Cavalry 

Officer. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, izs. 
PARR, Capt. H. Hallam, C.M.G.—'Xh.e Dress, Horses, and 

Equipment of Infantry and Staff Officers. Crown 

8vo, IS. 
SCHAW, CoL H.—Tiie Defence and Attack of Positions and 

Localities. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 

8vo, y. 6d. 
WILKINSON, H. Spenser, Capt. 20tk Lancashire R. V. — Citizen 

Soldiers. Essays towards the. Improvement of tlie Volunteer 

Force. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
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ADAM OF ST. VICTOR.— The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St Victor. From the text of Gautier. With Translations mto 
En'elish in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by DiGBY S. WrAngham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, prmted 
on hand-made paper, boards, 21s. 
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A UCHMUl'Y, A. C— Poems of English Heroism : From Brunan- 

burh to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. Small crown 8vo, 

IS. dd. 
BARNES, William.— Voeras of Rural Life, in the Dorset 

Dialect. New Edition, complete in one vol. Crown 8vo, 

8j. dd. 
BAYNES, Rev. Canon H. i?.— Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 

Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 2.S. bd. 

BERANGER.—A. Selection from his Songs. Translated by W. 
ToYNBEE. Small crown, Svo. 

Bertha : a Story of Love. Crown Svo, 3^. 6d. 

BEVINGTON, L. i'.— Key Notes. Small crown Svo, Jj. 

BLUNT, Wilfrid Scawen. — The 'Wind and the "Whirl-wind. 
Demy Svo, ts. 6d. 
The Love Sonnets of Proteus. Fourth Edition, iSmo^ 
Cloth extra, gilt top, S^- 

BOWEN, H. C, iJ/.y^.— Simple English Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts I., II., and III., 6d. 
each, and Part IV., is. Complete, 3j. 

BRYANT, W. C— Poems. Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown Svo, 3^. (>d. 

GAILLARD, Emma Marie. — Charlotte Corday, and other Poems. 
Small crown Svo, y. 6d. 

Calderon's Dramas : the Wonder- Working Magician — Life is a 
Dream — the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post Svo, los. 

Camoens Lusiads Portuguese Text, with Translation by J. J. 

AuBERTiN. Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown Svo, I2s. 

CAMPBELL, ira^w.— Sophocles. The Seven Plays in English Verse. 
Crown Svo, Is. i>d. 

CER MANTES.— JovLTXieY to Parnassus. Spanish Text, with'Trans- 
lation into English Tercets, Preface, and Illustrative Notes, by 
James Y. Gibson. Crown Svo, I2s. 

Numantia: a Tragedy. Translated from the Spanish, with 
Introduction and Notes, by James Y. Gibson. Crown Svo, 
printed on hand-made paper, ^s. 

Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos. 
By M. D. C. Crown Svo, Js. 6d. 

CLARKE, Mary Cimideit. —Honey from the "Weed. Verses- 
Crown Svo, 7^. 

COXHEAD, Ethel.— -Biv&s and Babies, Imp. i6mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Gilt, ar. fid. 
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DENNIS, y.— English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by. Small 
crown 8vo, 2s. bd. 

DE VERE, Aubrey.— Vo%\\Z3X TATorks. 

I. The Search after Prosertine, etc. 6j. 
II. The Legends of St. Patrick, etc. (>s. 
III. Alexander the Great, etc. bs. 

The Foray of Queen Meave, and other Legends of Ireland's 
Heroic Age. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown 8vo, 6j. 

Z>0BSON, Austin.— Old "World Idylls and other Verses. Fifth 
Edition. i8mo, gilt top, 6s. 

At the Sign of the Lyre. Elzevir 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

DOMET, Alfred.— Ra-nolt and Amohia. A Dream of Two Lives. 

New Edition, Revised. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
Dorothy : a Country Story in Elegiac Verse. With Preface. Demy 

8vo, S^. 
DOWDEN, Edward, ZZ.Z).— Shakspere's Sonnets. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. Large post 8vo, 7^. 6d. 
Dulce Cor : being the Poems of Ford Bereton. With Two Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. 
DUTT, Toru.—K Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition. 

Demy 8vo, los. 6d. 
Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With an 

Introductory Memoir by Edmund Gosse. Second Edition, 

i8mo. Cloth extra, gilt top, Sj. 
EDWARDS, Miss Beiham.—'PoBm.s. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 
EGAN, Maurice Francis.— Songs and Sonnets ; and Carmina, 

by CoNDJi Benoist Fallen. Small crown 8vo, is. 6d. 
ELDRYTH, Maud.— M.a.TgcLret, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 

3^. 60?. 
All Soul's Eve, "No God," and other Poems. Fcap. Svo, 

2s. 6d. 
ELLIOTT, Ebenetser, The Corn Law Rhymei'.—'Po&ms. Edited by his 

son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, Antigua. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo, 18^. 
English Verse. Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. Stoddard. 

5 vols. Crown ^vo, cloth, ^s. each. 
I. Chaucer to Burns. 
IL Translations. 

III. Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century. 

IV. Dramatic Scenes- and Characters. 
V. Ballads and Romances. 

.EA'/S'.— Gathered Leaves. SmaH crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 
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EVANS, Anne. — Poems and Music. With Memorial Prefece by 
Ann Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown 8vo, ^s. 

FERGUSON, ywTi!.— Ballads and Dreams. Crown 8vo, t^s. 

FORSTER, the late {Vttliam.—M.idas. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

GOODCHILD, John ^.— Somnia Medici. Two series. Small crown 
8vo, ^s, each. 

GOSSE, Ednnmd W. — Ne-w Poems. Crown 8vo, "js. 6d. 

Firdausi in Exile, and other Poems. Elzevir Svo, gilt top, 6s. 

GRINDROD, C/iarhs.— Flays from English History. Crowa 
Svo, ys. 6d. 
The Stranger's Story, and his Poem; The Lament of Love : An 
Episode of the Malvern Hills. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

GURA^EY, Rev. At/red.— The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown Svo, ^s. 
A Christmas Faggot. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

HENRY, Daniel, Junr. — Under a Fool's Cap. Songs. Crown Svo, 
cloth, bevelled boards, 5^. 

HEYWOOD, y. C— Herodias, a Dramatic Poem. New Edition, 
Revised. Small crovm Svo, 5^-. 
Antonius. A Dramatic Poem. New Edition, Revised. Small 
crown Svo, 5-f. 

HICKEY, E. H.—A. Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown 
Svo, 5^. 

HOLE, W. C— Procris, and other Poems. Fcap. Svo, 3J-. 6</. 

HONEYWOOD, Rattji.—T?oems. Dedicated (by permission) to Lord 
Wolseley, G.C.B., etc. Small crown Svo, 2s. bd. 

ICE A TS, yM?«.— Poetical "Works. Edited by W. T. Arnold. Large 
crown Svo, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with Portrait 
in eau-forte. Parchment or cloth, lis. ; vellum, \\s. 

KENNEDY, Captain A. W. M. C&r/C-. —Robert the Bruce. A 
Poem : Historical and Romantic. With Three Illustrations by 
James Faed, Jun. Printed on hand-made paper, parchment^ 
bevelled boards, crown Svo, loj-. dd. 

KING, Mrs. Hamilton.— The Disciples. Seventh Edition, with Por- 
trait and Notes. Small crown Svo, 53-. 

A Book of Dreanas. Crown Svo, 3^. dd. 

KNOX, The Hon. Mrs. O. iVi— Four Pictures from a Life, and 
other Poems. Small crown Svo, y. dd. 

LANG, ^.— XXXII Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir Svo, 5j. 

Rhymes a la Mode. With Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey; i8mo» 
cloth extra, gilt top, 5^. 
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LAWSON, Right Hon. A/i: Jtistice.—Tiyrani Usitati Latine 
Redditi : with other Verses. Small 8vo, parchment, e,s. 

Lessing's Nathan the ~Wise. Translated by Eustace K. Corbett. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Life Thoughts. Small crown 8vo, 2s. dd. 

Living English Poets MDCCCLXXXII. With Frontispiece by- 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. Printed on 
hand-made paper. Parchment or cloth, \2s. ; vellum, 15J. 

LOCKER, ^.—London Lyrics. Tenth Edition. With Portrait, 
iSnio. Cloth extra, gilt top, 5^. 

Love in Idleness. A Volume of Poems. With an Etching by W. B. 
Scott. Small crown 8vo, ^s. 

LUMSDEN, Lieut. -Col. LI. fF.— Beowulf : an Old English Poem. 

Translated into Modern Rhymes. Second and Revised Edition. 

Small crown 8vo, 5^. 
LYSAGLLT, Sidney Royse. — A Modern Ideal. A Dramatic Poem. 

Small crown 8vo, ^s. 

MACGREGOR, Duncan.— Clo^x^LS and Sunlight. Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 5J. 

MAGNUSSON, Eirikr, M.A., and PALMER, E. LL, M.A.—So'h.a.Ta. 
Ludvig Runeberg's Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and Epi- 
grams. Fcap. 8vo, $s. 

MAKCLOUD, .ffz/sre.— Ballads of the 'Western Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. Small crown 8vo, 3^-. bd. 

MCNAUGHTON, J. H.—Omx&lirx&SL. A Romance. Small crown 
8vo, 7j. (sd. 

MEREDITB, Owen [The Earl of Lytton'].—X.u.cile. New Edition. 
With 32 Illustrations. i6mo, 3^-. 615?. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
4^-. 6d. 

MORLiLS, Lewis. — Poetical TATorks of. New and Cheaper Editions, 
with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., ^j-. each. 
Vol. I. contains "Songs of Two Worlds." Eleventh Edition. 
Vol. II. contains " The Epic of Hades." Nineteenth Edition. 
Vol. III. contains " Gwen " and "The Ode of Life." Sixth Edition. 

The Epic of Hades. W'ith 16 Autotype lUastrations, after the 
Drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 21s. 

The Epic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4to, clotH extra,, 
gilt leaves, los. 6d. 

Songs Unsung. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

The Levy-is Morris Birthday Book. Edited by S. S. Cope- 
man, with Frontispiece after a Design by the late George R. 
Chapman. 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. ; cloth hmp, i^. 6d. 
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MORSHEAD, E. D. ^. — The House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Fui-ies of ^Eschylus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse.' Crown 8vo, 7j. 

The Suppliant Maidens of .^schylus. Crown 8vo, y. 6d. 

MOZLEY, y. Rickards. — The Romance of Dennell. A Poem in 

Five Cantos. Crown 8vo, Ts. dd. 

MULHOLLAND, Rosa. — Vagrant Verses. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

NOEL, The Hon. Roden. — A Little Child's Monument. Third 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3^-. (>d. 

The House of Ravensburg. New Edition. Small crown 
8vo, ts. 

The Red Flag, and other Poems. New Edition. ■ Small crown 
Svo, (>s. 

OBBARD, Constance Mary. — Burley Bells. Small crown Svo, y. 6d. 

ffHAGAN, John.— The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, $s. 

PFEIFFER, Emily.— The Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock, 
and Ho'vsr it Greiw. Second Edition. Small crown Svo, 
3J. 6d. 

Gerard's Monument, and other Poems. . Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Under the Aspens : Lyrical and Dramatic. With Portrait. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

PIATT, J. 7.— Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. Crown 
Svo, 5j. 

PIATT, Sarah M. B.—R. Voyage to the Fortunate Isles, and 
other Poems. I vol. Small crown Svo, gilt top, ^s. 

Rare Poems of the 16th and 17th Centuries. Edited W. J. 
Linton. Crown Svo, Jj. 

RHOADES, James.— the Georgics of Virgil. Translated into 
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Poems. Small crown Svo, 4-r. 6d, 

ROBINSON, A. Mary F.—K Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
Svo, y. 6d. 

The Gro-wned Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Small crown Svo, 5^-. 

ROUS, Lieut. -Col. — Conradin. Small crown Svo, 2s. 

SCHILLER, Friedrich. — "Wallenstein. A Drama. Done in English 
Verse, by J. A. W. Hunter, M.A. Crown Svo, Is. 6d. 
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Schiller's Mary Stuart, German Text, with English Translation on 
opposite page by Leedham White. Crown 8vo, ts. 

SCOTT, E.J. i.— The Eclogues of Virgil.— Translated into English 
Verse. Small crown 8vo, 3J, td. 

SCOTT, George F. ^.—Theodora and other Poems. Small 
crown ijvo, 3^. 6d. 

SELKIRK,/. B.—Voems. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6d. 

Shakspere's Works. The Avon Edition, 12 vols., cloth, i8j. ; and 
in box, 2is. 

SHARP, fVilHam.— 'Kviplirenia.: or, The Test of Love. A Poem. 
Crown 8vo, 5J. 

SHERBROOKE, Viscount.— Voeras of a Life. Second Edition, 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 61/. 

SMITH, J. W. GMart.—rh.e Loves of Vandyck. A Tale of Genoa. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. td. 

The Log o' the "Norseman." Small crown 8vo, S'S'- 

Songs of Coming Day. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

Sophocles ; The Seven Plays in English Verse, "rtanslated by Lewis. 
Campbell. Crown 8vo, 7^. td. 

SPICER, Henry.— 'Ha.s'k.a : a Drama in Three Acts (as represented 
at tlie Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, March loth, 1877). Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3/. 6d, 

Uriel Acosta, in Three Acts. From the German of Gatzkow. 
Small crown 8vo, zs. 6d. 

SYMONDS, John Addington.—M a.%^Sa^xa.^>.^x\^. Libellus. Crown- 
8vo, ds. 

Tares. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. Translated by Sir John Kingston 
James, Bart. Two Volumes. Printed on hand-made paper,' 
parchment, bevelled boards. Large crown Svo, 21s, | 

TAYLOR, Sir H.—WotKs. Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 
Svo, 30^. 
Philip Van Artevelde. Fcap. Svo, 3^-. 6d. 
The Virgin 'Widow, etc. Fcap. Svo, 3^. 6d. 
The Statesman. Fcap. Svo, 3.1. 6d. 
TAYLOR, Augustus.— Foeras. Fcap. Svo, ^s. 

TAYLOR, Margaret Scott.— "Boys Together," and other Poems. 
Small crown Svo, 6s. 
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TODSUNTER, Dr. ^— Laurella, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 
ts. (sd. 

Forest Songs. Small crovm 8vo, y. 6d. 

The True Tragedy of Rienzi : a Drairta. 3^. 6d. 

Alcestls ; a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

TYLER, M. C— Anne Boleyn. A Tragedy in Six Acts. Small 
crown 8vo, zs. 6d. 

TYNAN, Katherim. — Louise de la Valliere, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, 35-. bd. 

WEBSTER, Augusta. — In a Day ; a Drama. Small crown 8vo, is. dd. 

Disguises : a Drama. Small crown 8vo, Jr. 

"Wet Days. By a Farmer. Small crown 8vo, ts. 

WOOD, Rev. F. JI.—Kciioes of the Night, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

"Wordsworth Birthday Book, The, Edited by Adelaide and 
Violet Wordsworth. 32mo, limp doth, is. 6d. j cloth extra, 2s. 

YOUNGMAN, Thomas George. — Poems. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

YOUNGS, Ella ShitrJ>e. — Paphus, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 
y. bd. 

A Heart's Ufe, 'Sarpedon, and other Poems. Small crown 
8to, 3^. ()d. 
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BANKS, Mrs. G. Z.— God's Providence House. New Edition. 
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Danish Parsonage. By an Angler. Crown 8vo, dr. 

HUNTER, Z%/.— The Crime of Christmas Day. A Tale of the 
Latm Quarter. By the Author of "My DucaU and mv 
Daughter." is. ' 

HUNTER, Hay, and WHYTE, Walter.— M.^ Ducats and My 
Daughter. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

INGELOW, Jean.— OH the Skelligs : a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s-. 

KIELLAND, Alexander Z.— Garman and "Worse. A Norwegian 
Novel. Authorized Translation, by W. W. Kettlewell. Crown 
8vo, 6j. 

OLIVER, Ren.— "All But." A Chronicle of Laxenford Life. With 
20 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 6^-. 
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MACDONALD, G.— Donal Grant. A Novel. Second Edition. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, ()s. 

Castle Warlock. A Novel. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j-. 

The Marquis of Lossie. Sixth Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, (>s. 

St. George and St. Michael. Fourth Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, ts. 

MALET, Lwas. —Colorxei. Enderby's Wife. A Novel. New and 
Cheaper Edition, With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PALGRA VE, W. Gifford. — Hermann Agha ; an Eastern Narrative. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

SHA W, Flora Z.— Castle Blair ; a Story of Youthful Cays. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, y. 6d. 

STRETTON, .&5;j^a.— Through a Needle's Eye ; a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiepe. Crown 8vo, bs. 

TAYLOR, Col. Meadows, C.S.L, M.R.I.A.—Seeta.: a Novel. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Ralph Darnell. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Noble Queen. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Confessions of a Thug. With Frontispiece. Crown, 
8vo, 6s. 

Tara ; a Mahratta Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

"Within Sound of the Sea. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



Brave Men's Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of "Men who have Risen." With 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

COXHEAD, Ethel.— V-SxAs, and Babies. Imp. i6mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2s. bd. \ 

DAVIES G Christopher.— 'B.a.rables and Adventures of our 
s'chool Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 
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EDMONDS, Herbert. -~'SNi&\ Spent Lives : a Series of Modern Bio- 
graphies. New and Clieaper Edition. Crown Svo, 3^. bd. 

EVANS, Mark. — The Story of our Father's Love, told to Children. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. Svo, is. td. 

JOHNSON, Virginia fT.— The Catskill Fairies. Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks. 5^-. 

MAC KENNA, S. y.— Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 3J. td. 

JiEANEY, Mrs. G. i".— Waking and Working ; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

Rose Gurney's Discovery. A Story for Girls. Dedicated to 

. their Mothers. Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

English Girls : Their Place and Power. With Preface by the 
Rev. R. W. Dale. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Svo, 2s. dd. 

Just Anyone, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, IS. (>d. 

Sunbeam Williej and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
l6mo, IS. 6d. 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
l5mo, IS. 6d. 

.STOCKTON, Frank i?.— A Jolly Fellowship. With 20 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 5^-. 

■STORR, Francis, and TURNER, .Sraro^j.— Canterbury Chimes; 
or, Chaucer Tales re-told to Children. With 6 Illustrations from 
the Ellesmere Manuscript. Third Edition, Fcap. Svo, 3^. iid. 

STRETTON, Hesba.—TiaiMx^. Lloyd's Last Will. With 4 Illustra- 
tions. New Edition. Royal l6mo, 2s. dd. 

Tales from Ariosto re-told for Children. By a Lady. With 3 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 4^. 6d. 

WHITAKER, i^/u?-£«f^.— Christy's Inheritance. A London Story 
Illustrated. Royal l6mo, \s, 6d. 
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